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THE ſubſtance of the following 
Eſſay was delivered in the annual 
Oration, before the PILOSoHICAI 
Socixry in Philadelphia, February 
28th, 1787. — And the whole is 
publiſhed at the requeſt of the 
Society. 


A 2 


At a Meeting of the AmtrIcan PHILOSOPHICAL 
SocttTY, en Friday MAW the 28th of Fe- 


bruary, 1787. 


On Motion ordered, 


HAT the Thanks of the Society be given 

to the Reverend Doctor SAMvEL S. SMITH, 

for his ingenious and learned Oration, delivered 

this Evening, and that he be requeſted to fur- 

niſh the Society with a Copy of the ſame for 
Publication. 

Extracted from the Minutes, 

| James HuTcninson, 
RoperRT PATTERSON, 


SAMUEL Macaw, 
Joux FouLke, 


Secretaries, 


AN 
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CAUSES or THE VARIETY 


Y 


O F 


COMPLEXION axy FIGURE 


IN THE 


HUMAN SPECIES. 


N the hiſtory and philoſophy of human 
nature, one of the firſt objects that ſtrikes 
an obſerver, is the variety of complexion - 
and of figure among mankind. To aſſign 


the cauſes of this phænomenon has been fre- 


quently a ſubject of curious ſpeculation. 
Many philoſophers have reſolved the difficul- 
ties with which this inquiry is attended, by 
having recourſe to the arbitrary hypotheſis, 
that men are originally ſprung from different 
ſtocks, and are therefore divided by nature 


into different ſpecies. But as we are not at 


liberty to make this ſuppolition, ſo I hold it 
A 3 to 


6 Of Complexion and Figure 
to be unphiloſophical to recur to hypotheſis, g 
when the whole effect may, on proper inveſ- 


tigation, be accounted for by the ordinary 
laws of nature “. 


On this diſcuſſion I am now about to enter; 
and ſhall probably unfold, in its progreſs, 
ſome principles, the full importance of which | 
will not be obvious at firſt view to thoſe who 1 
have not been accuſtomed to obſerve the ope- 
rations of nature with minute and careful at- 
tention. Principles, however, which, expe- 
rience leads me to believe, will acquire addi- 
tional evidence from time and obſervation, 


Of the cauſes of theſe varieties among 
mankind I ſhall treat under the heads 


I. Of CLiiMaTE. 


II. Of the STATE of Socitrty. 


In treating this ſubject, I ſhall not eſpouſe 
any peculiar ſyſtem of medical principles, 


It is no ſmall objection to this hypotheſis, that theſe 
ſpecies can never be aſcertained. We have no means of 
iſtioguiſhing how many were originally formed, or where any 
of them are now to be found. And they muſt have been 
long ſince ſo mixed by the migrations of mankind, that the 
properties of each ſpecies can never be determined. Beſides, | 
this ſuppoſition unavoidably confounds the whole philoſophy 
of human nature.— See the conclufion of this Eſay. 


which, 
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which, in the continual revolutions of opi- 
nion, might be in hazard of being afterwards 
diſcarded. I ſhall, as much as poſſible, avoid 
uſing terms of att; or attempting to explain 
the manner «f operation of the cauſes, where 
diverſity of opinion among phyſicians has 
left the ſubject in doubt. 


And, in the beginning, permit me to make 
one general remark, which muſt often have 
occurred to every judicious inquirer into the 
powers both of moral and of phyſical cauſes— 
that every permanent and characteriſtical va- 
riety in human nature, is effected by flow and 
almoſt imperceptible gradations. Great and 
ſudden changes are too violent for the deli- 
cate conſtitution of man, and always tend to 
deſtroy the ſyſtem, But changes that become 
incorporated, and that form the character of 
a climate or nation, are progreſſively carried 
on tluough ſeveral generations, till the cauſes 
that produce them have attained their utmoſt 
operation. In this way, the minuteſt cauſes, 


acting conſtantly, and long continued, will 


neceſſarily create great and conſpicuous dif- 
ferences among mankind, 


I. Of the firſt claſs of cauſes, I ſhall treat 


under the head of climate, 
A 4 In 
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In tracing the globe from the pole to the 
equator, we obſerve a gradation in the com- 
plexion nearly in proportion to the latitude of 
the country. Immediately below the arctic 
circle a high and ſanguine colour prevails. 
From this you deſcend to the mixture of red 
in white, Afterwards ſucceed the brown, 
the olive, the tawny, and at length the black, 
as you proceed to the line. The ſame diſtance 
from the ſun, however, does not, in every 
region, indicate the ſame temperature of cli- 
mate. Some ſecondary cauſes muſt be taken 
into conſideration as correcting and limiting 
its influence. The elevation of the land, its 
vicinity to the ſea, the nature of the ſoil, the 
ſtate of cultivation, the courſe of winds, and 
many other circumſtances, enter into this 
view. Elevated and mountainous countries 
are cool in proportion to their altitude above 
the level of the ſea—vicinity to the ocean pro- 
duces oppoſite effects in northern and ſouth- 
ern latitudes; for the ocean being of a more 
equal temperature than the land, in one caſe 
corrects the cold, in the other moderates the 
heat. Ranges of mountains, ſuch as the 
Appenines in Italy, and Taurus, Caucaſus, 
and Imaus in Aſia, by interrupting the courſe 


of cold winds, render the protected countries 
below 
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below them warmer, and the countries above 
them colder, than is equivalent to the propor- 
tional difference of latitude. The frigid zone 
in Aſia is much wider than it is in Europe; 
and that continent hardly knows a temperate 
zone. From the northern ocean to Caucaſus, 
ſays Monteſquieu, Aſia may be conſidered as 
a fiat mountain. Thence to the ocean that 
waſhes Perſia and India, it is a low and level 
country, without ſeas, and protected by this 
immenſe range of hills from the polar winds. 
The Aſiatic is therefore warmer than the 
European continent below the fortieth degree 
of latitude; and above that latitude 1s much 
more cold. Climate allo receives ſome differ- 
ence from the nature of the ſoil ; and ſome 
from the degree of cultivation. — Sand is ſuſ- 
ceptible of greater heat than clay; and an un- 
cultivated region, ſhaded with foreſts, and co- 
vered with undrained marſhes, is more frigid 
in northern, and more temperate in ſouthern 
latitudes, than a country laid open to the di- 
rect and conſtant action of the ſun. Hiſtory 
informs that, when Germany and Scythia 
were buried in foreſts, the Romans often 
tranſported their armies acroſs the frozen Da- 
nube; but, ſince the civilization of thoſe bar- 
barous regions, the Danube rarely freezes. 

Many 
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Many other circumſtances might be enume- 
rated which modify the influence of climate. 
Theſe will be ſufficient to give a general idea 
of tie ſubject. And by the intelligent reader 
they may be eaſily extended, and applied to 
the ſtate of particular countries. 


From the preceding obſervations we de- 
rive this concluſion, that there is a general ra- 
tio of heat and cold, which forms what we 
call climate, and a general reſemblance of 
nations, according to the latitude from the 
equator ; ſubject, however, toinnumerable va- 
rieties from the infinite combinations of the 
circumſtances I have ſuggeſted, After hav- 
ing exhibited the general effect, I ſhall take 
up the capital deviations from it that are 
found in the world, and endeavour to ſhew 
that they naturally reſult from certain con- 
currences of theſe modifying cauſes, 


Our experience verifies the power of cli- 
mate on the complexion. The heat of ſum- 
mer darkens the ſkin, the cold of winter 
chafes it, and excites a ſanguine colour, Theſe 
alternate effects in the temperate zone tend 
in ſome degree to correct one another. But 
when heat or cold predominates in any re- 
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gion, it impreſſes, in the ſame proportion, a 
permanent and characteriſtical complexion. 
The degree in which it predominates may be 
conſidered as a conſtant cauſe to the action of 
which the human body is expoſed. This 
cauſe will affect the nerves by tenſion or re- 
laxation, by dilatation or contraction—lt will 
affect the fluids by increaſing or leſſening the 
perſpiration, and by altering the proportions 
of all the ſecretions It will peculiarly affect 
the ſkin by the immediate operation of the 
atmoſphere, of the ſun's rays, or of the prin- 
ciple of cold upon its delicate texture. Eve- 
ry ſenſible difference in the degree of the 
cauſe, will create a viſible change in the hu- 
man body, To ſuggeſt at preſent a ſingle 
example, —A cold and piercing air chafes 
the countenance and exalts the complexion. 
An air that is warm and miſty relaxes the 
conſtitution, and gives ſome tendency, in va- 
letudinarians eſpecially, to a bilious hue. 
Theſe effects are tranſient, and interchange- 
able in countries where heat and cold alter- 
nately ſucceed in nearly equal proportions. 
But when the climate conſtantly repcats the 
one or the other of theſe effects in any de- 


gree, then, in proportion, an habitual colour 


begins to be formed, Colour and figure may 
be 
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be ſtiled habits of the body. Like other ha- 
bits, they are created, not by great and ſud- 
den impreſſions, but by continual and almoſt 
imperceptible touches. Of habits both of 
mind and body, nations are ſuſceptible as 
well as individuals. They are tranſmitted to 
offspring, and augmented by inheritance. 
Long in growing to maturity, national fea- 
tures, like national manners, become fixed 
only after a ſucceſſion of ages. They be- 
come, however, fixed at laſt. And if we can 
aſcertain any effect produced by a given ſtate 
of weather or of climate, it requires only re- 
petition during a ſufficient length of time, to 
augment and impreſs it with a permanent 
character. The ſanguine countenance will, 


for this reaſon, be perpetual in the higheſt 


latitudes of the temperate zone; and we ſhall 
for ever find the ſwarthy, the olive, the taw- 


ny, and the black, as we deſcend to the ſouth. 


The uniformity of the effect in the ſame 
climate, and on men in a ſimilar ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, proves the power and certainty of the 
cauſe.. If the advocates of different human 


ſpecies ſuppoſe that the beneficent Deity hath 
created the inhabitants of the earth of dif- 


ferent colours, becauſe theſe colours are beſt 
adapted 
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adapted to their reſpective zones, it ſurely 
places his benevolence in a more advantageous 
light to ſay, he has given to human nature 
the power of accommodating itſelf to every 
zone. This pliancy of nature is favourable 
to the unions of the moſt diſtant nations, and 
facilitates the acquiſition and the extenſion of 
ſcience, which would otherwiſe be confined to 
few objects and to a very limited range. It 
opens the way particularly to the knowledge 
of the globe which we inhabit ; a ſubject ſo 
important and intereſting to man.—lIt is 
verified by experience. Mankind are for 
ever changing their habitations by conqueſt 
or by commerce. And we find them in all 
climates not only able to endure the change, 
but ſo ef/imilated by time, that we cannot 
ſay with certainty whole anceſtor was 
the native of the clime, and whoſe the in- 
trading foreigner. | 


I will here propoſe a few principles on the 
change of colour, that are not liable to diſ- 
pute, and that may tend to ſhed ſome light on 
this ſubject. 


In the beginning, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſkin, though extremely delicate 
and eaſily ſuſceptible of impreſſion from ex- 

ternal 
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ternal cauſes, is, from its ſtructure, among the 
leaſt mutable parts of the body *, Change of 
' complexion does for this reaſon continue 
long, from whatever cauſe it may have ariſen, 
And if the cauſes of colour have deeply pene- 
trated the texture of the ſkin, it becomes per- 
petual. Figures, therefore, that are ſtained 
with paints inſerted by punctures made in its 
ſubſtance, can never be effaced . An ardent 
ſun is able intirely to penetrate its texture. 
Even in our climate, the ſkin, when firſt ex- 
poſed to the direct and continued action of 
the ſolar rays, 1s inflamed into bliſters,, and 
ſcorched through its whole ſubſtance. Such 
an operation not only changes its colour, but 
increaſes its thickneſs. The ſtimulus of heat 
exciting a greater flux of humours to the ſkin, 
tends to incraſſate its ſubſtance, till it becomes 
denſe enough to reſiſt the action of the ex- 


* Anatomilts inform us that, like the bones, it has few 
or no veſſels, and therefore is not liable to thoſe changes 
of augmentation or diminution, and continual alteration 
of parts, to which the fleſh, the blood, and the whole vaſcular 
ſyſtem is ſubjeR, 

+ It is well known what a length of time is required to 
efface the freckles contracted in a fair ſkin by the expoſure 
of a ſingle day. Frecicles are ſeen of all ſhades of colour. 
They are known to be created by the ſun; and become in- 
delible by time. The ſun has power equally to change 
every part of the ſkin, when equally expoſed to its action. 
And it is, not improperly, obſerved by ſome writers, that 
colour may be juſtly conſidered as an univerſal freckle. 
cItInNg 
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citing cauſe . On the ſame principle, fric- 
tion excites bliſters in the hand of the labour- 
er, and thickens the ſkin till it becomes able 
to endure the continued operation of his in- 
ſtruments. The face or the hand, expoſed 
uncovered during an intire ſummer, contracts 
a colour of the darkeſt brown. In a torrid 
climate, where the inhabitants are naked, the 
colour will be as much dceper, as the ardour 
of the ſun is both more conſtant and more in- 
tenſe. And if we compare the dark hue that, 
among us, is ſometimes formed by continual 
expoſure, with the colour of the African, the 
difference is not greater than 1s proportioned 
to the augmented heat and conſtancy of the 
climate +. 4 3uvR 


The principle of colour is not, however, to 
be derived ſolely from the action of the ſun 
upon the ſkin. Heat, eſpecially when unit- 
ed with putrid exhalations that copiouſly im- 
pregnate the atmoſphere in warm and uncul- 
tivated regions, relaxes the nervous ſyſtem. 
The bile in conſequence is augmented, and 

* Anatomiſts know that all people of colour have their ſkin 


thicker than people of a fair complexion, in proportion to the 
darkneſs of the hue. 


+ If the force of fire be ſufficient, at a given diſtance, to 
ſcorch the fuel, approach it as much nearer as is proportional 
to the difference of heat between our climate and that of 
Africa, and it will burn it black. 

ſhed 
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ſhed through the whole maſs of the body. 
This liquor tinges the complexion of a yel- 
low colour, which aſſumes by time a darker 
hue. In many other inſtances, we ſee that 
relaxation, whether it be cauſed .by the va- 
pours of ſtagnant waters, or by ſedentary oc- 
cupations, or by loſs of blood, or by indolence, 
ſubjects men to diſorders of the bile, and diſ- 
colours the ſkin, It has been proved by 
phyſicians, that in fervid climates the bile 1s 
always augmented in proportion tothe heat *. 
Bile, expoſed to the ſun and air, is known to 
change its colour to black—black is therefore 
the tropical hue, Men who remove from 
northern to ſouthern regions are uſually at- 
tacked by dangerous diſorders that leave the 
blood impoveriſhed, and ſhed a yellow ap- 
pearance over the ſkin. Theſe diſorders are 
perhaps the efforts of nature in breaking 
down and changing the conſtitution, in order 
to accommodate it to the climate ; or to give 
it that degree of relaxation, and to mingle 
with it that proportion of bile, which is ne- 
ceſſary for its new ſituation +. On this dark 
| ground, 


See Dr. M*Clurg on the bile. 


+ Phyſicians differ in their opinions concerning the ſtate 
of the bile in warm countries. Some ſuppoſe that it is 


thrown out to be a corrector of putridity. Others ſuppoſe 
that 
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ground the hue of the climate becomes, 
at length, deeply and permanently im- 
preſſed. 


On the ſubject of the phyſical cauſes of co- 
lour 1 ſhall reduce my principles to a few ſhort 
propoſitions derived chiefly from experience 
and obſervation, and placed in ſuch connexion 
as to illuſtrate and ſupport one another. They 
may be enlarged and multiplied by men of 
leiſure and talents who are diſpoſed to purſue 


the inquiry farther. 


1. It is a fact, that the ſun darkens the ſkin 
although there be no uncommon redundancy 
of the bile. | 


2. It is alſo a fact, that redundancy of bile 
darkens the ſkin although there be no un- 
common expoſure to the ſun “. 


that in all relaxed habits, the bile is itſelf in a putrid tate, I 
decide not among the opinions of phyſicians. Whichever be 
true, the theory I advance will be equally juſt. The bile 
will be augmented; it will tinge the ſkin, and there, whe- 
ther in a ſound or putrid ſtate, will receive the action of 
the ſun and atmoſphere, and be, in proportion, changed to- 
wards black. 


* Redundancy of bile long continued, as in the caſe of the 
black jaundice, or of extreme melancholy, creates a colour 
almoſt perfectly black. f 
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3. It is a fact equally certain, that where 
both cauſes co-operate, the effect 1s much 
greater and the colour much deeper “. 


4. It is diſcovered by anatomiſts, that the 
ſkin conſiſts of three lamellæ, or folds, —the 
external, which in all nations is an extremely 
fine and tranſparent integument,—the in- 
terior, which is alſo white, — and an interme- 
diate, which is a cellular membrane filled 
with a mucous ſubſtance. 


5. This ſubſtance, whatever it be, is altered 
in its appearance and colour with every 
change of the conſtitution As appears in 
bluſhing, in fevers, or in conſequence of ex- 
erciſe. A lax nerve, that does not propel 
the blood with vigour, leaves it pale and fal- 
low—it is inſtantly affected with the ſmalleſt 
ſurcharge of bile, and ſtained of a yellow 
colour. 


6. The change of climate produces a pro- 
portionable alteration in the internal ſtate and 
ſtructure of the body, and in the quantity of 


This we ſee verified in thoſe perſons who have been lon 
ſubject to bilious diſorders, if they have been much expoſ 
to the ſun. Their complexion becomes in that caſe ex- 
tremely dark, 
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the ſecretions ® In ſouthern climates par- 
ticularly, the bile, as has been remarked, is 


always augmented. 


7. Bile, expoſed to the ſun and air in a 
ſtagnant, or nearly in a ſtagnant ſtate, tends 
in its colour towards black. 


8, The ſecretions, as they approach the ex- 
tremities, become more languid in their mo- 
tion, till at length they come almoſt to a fixed 


ſtate in the ſkin. 


9. The aqueous parts eſcaping eaſily by 
perſpiration through the pores of the ſkin, 
thoſe that are more denſe and incraſſated re- 
main in a mucous or glutinous ſtate in that 
cellular membrane between the interior tkin 
and the ſcarf, and receive there, during a 
long time, the impreſſions of external and 
diſcolouring cauſes. 


10. The bile is peculiarly liable to become 
mucous and incraſſated 4; and in this ſtate, 


* This appears from the diſorders with which men are uſu- 
ally attacked on changing their climate; and from the differ- 
ence of figure and aſpect which takes place in conſequence of 
ſuch removals. This latter reflexion will afterwards be fur- 
ther illuſtrated. 


+ In this ſtate it is always copiouſly found in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, at leaſt in conſequence of a bilious habit of 


body, 
B 2 being 
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being unfit for perſpiration, and attaching it- 
ſelf ſtrongly to that ſpongy tiſſue. of nerves, 


it is there detained for a length of time, till it 


receives the repeated action of the ſun and 
atmoſphere. 


11. From all the preceding principles taken 
together it appears, that the complexion in 
any climate will be changed towards black, 
in proportion to the degree of heat in the 


atmoſphere, and to the quantity of bile in 


the ſkin. 


12. The vapours of ſtagnant waters with 
which uncultivated regions abound ; all great 
fatigues and hardſhips; poverty and naſtineſs, 
tend, as well as heat, to augment the bile, 
Hence, no leſs than from their nakedneſs, ſa- 
vages will always be diſcoloured, even in cold 
climates. For though cold, when aſſiſted by 
ſucculent nouriſhment, and by the comfort- 


able lodging and clothing furniſhed in civil- 


ized ſociety, propels the blood with force to 


the extremities, and clears the complexion ; 


yet when hardſhips and bad living relax the 
ſyſtem, and when poor and ſhivering ſavages, 
under the arctic cold, do not poſſeſs thoſe 
conveniencies that, by opening the pores, 


and 
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and cheriſhing the body, aſſiſt the motion of 
the blood to the ſurface, the florid and ſan- 
guine principle is repelled, and the complex- 
jon is left to be formed by the dark coloured 
bile; which, in that ſtate, becomes the more 
dark, becauſe the obſtruction of the pores pre- 
ſerves it longer in a fixed ſtate in the ſkin, 
Hence, perhaps, the deep Lapponian com- 
plex ion, which has been eſteemed a phęno- 
menon ſo difficult to be explained. 


13. Cold, where it is not extreme“, is fol- 
lowed by a contrary effect. It corrects the 
bile, it braces the conſtitution, it propels the 
blood to the ſurface of the body with vigour, 
and renders the complexion clear and florid +. 


Such are the obſervations which I propoſe 
concerning the proximate cauſe of colour in 
the human ſpecies. But I remark, with plea- 
ſure, that whether this theory be well founded 


* Extreme cold is followed by an effect ſimilar to that of ex- 
treme heat. It relaxes the conſtitution by overſtraining it, 
and augments the bile. This, together with the farigues and 
hard _ and other evils of ſavage life, renders the complexion 
darker beneath the arctic circle, than it is in the middle regions 
of the temperate zone, even in a ſavage ſtate of ſociety. 


+ Cold air is known to contain a conſiderable quantity of 
nitre; and this ingredient is known to be favourable to a clear 


and ruddy complexion, 
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or not, the fact may be properly aſcertained, 
that climate has all that power to change 
the complexion which I ſuppoſe, and which 
is neceſſary to the preſent ſubject.— It ap- 
pears from the whole ſtate of the world it 
appears from obvious and undeniable events 
within the memory of hiſtory, and from 
events even within our own view, 


Encircle the earth in every zone, and, 
making thoſe reaſonable allowances which 
have been already ſuggeſted, and which will 
afterwards be farther explained, you will ſee 
every zone marked by its diſtin& and charac- 
teriſtical colour. The black prevails under 
the equator; under the tropics, the dark cop- 
per ; and on this ſide of the tropic of Cancer, 
to the ſeventieth degree of north latitude, you 
ſucceſſively diſcern the olive, the brown, the 
fair and the ſanguine complexion. Of each 
of theſe there are ſeveral tints or ſhades. And 
under the arctic circle, you return again to 
the dark hue. This general uniformity in 
the effect indicates an influence in the climate 
that, under the ſame circumſtances, will al- 
ways operate in the ſame manner. The ap- 
parent deviations from the law of climate that 
exiſt in different regions of the globe will be 
found to confirm it, when I come, in the pro- 
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greſs of this diſcourſe, to point out their 


cauſes *. | 


The power of climate, I have ſaid, appears 
from obvious and undeniable events within 
the memory of hiſtory. From the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean you trace the different 
latitudes by various ſhades of colour. From 
the ſame, or from nearly reſembling nations, 
are derived the fair German, the dark French- 
man, the ſwarthy Spaniard and Sicilian, The 
ſouth of Spain is diſtinguiſhed by complexion 
from the north. The ſame obſervation may 


be applied to moſt of the other countries of 


Europe. And if we would extend it beyond 
Europe to the great nations of the eaſt, it is 
applicable to Turkey, to Arabia, to Perſia, and 
to China, The people of Pekin are fair; at 
Canton they are nearly black. The Perſians 
near the Caſpian fea are among the faireſt 
people in the world + near the gulph of Or- 


mus they are of a dark olive, The inhabit- 
ants of the Stony and Deſert Arabia are 
tawny; while thoſe of Arabia the Happy are 


* Independently on the effects of the ſtate of ſociety, which 
will be hereafter illuſtrated, there are, in reality, various cli- 
mates under the ſame parallels. 


+ The fair Circaſſian has become proverbial of the women 
of a neighbouring nation. 
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as black as the Ethiopians. In theſe ancient 
nations, colour- holds a regular progreſſion 
with the latitude from the equator. The ex- 
amples of the Chineſe and the Arabians are 
the more deciſive on this ſubject, becauſe they 
are known to have continued, from the re- 
moteſt antiquity, unmingled with other na- 
tions, The latter, in particular, can be traced 
up to their origin from one family. But no 
example can carry with it greater force on 
this ſubject than that of the Jews. Deſcend- 
ed from one ſtock, prohibited by their moſt 
ſacred inſtitutions from intermarrying with 
other nations, and yet diſperſed, according to 
the divine predictions, into every country on 
the globe, this one people 1s marked with the 
colours of all. Fair in Britain and Germany, 
brown in France and in Turkey, ſwarthy in 
Portugal and in Spain, olive in Syria and in 
Chaldea, tawny or copper-coloured in Arabia 
and in Egypt *. 


Another example of the power of climate, 
more immediately ſubject to our own view, 
may be ſhewn in the inhabitants of theſe 
United States. Sprung within a few years 
from the Britiſh, the Iriſh, and the German 


* Buffon's Nat. Hiſt. Vol. III. 


nations, 
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nations, who are the faireſt people in Europe, 
they are now ſpread over this continent from 
the thirty-firſt to the forty- fifth degree of 
northern latitude. And, notwithſtanding the 
temperature of the climate - notwithſtanding 
the ſhortneſs of the period ſince their firſt 
eſtabliſhment in America - notwithſtanding 
the continual mixture of Europeans with 
thoſe born in the country - not withſtanding 
previous ideas of beauty that prompted them 
to guard againſt the influence of the climate 
and notwithſtanding the ſtate of high 
civilization in which they took poſſeſſion of 


their new habitations, they have already ſuf. 


fered a viſible change. A certain counte- 
nance of paleneſs and of ſoftneſs ſtrikes a 
traveller from Britain the moment he arrives 
upon our ſhore. A degree of ſallowneſs is 
viſible to him, which, through familiarity, or 
the want of a general ſtandard of compari- 
ſon, hardly attracts our obſervation, This 
effect is more obvious in the middle, and till 
more in the ſouthern, than in the northern 
ſtates. It is more obſervable in the low lands 
near the ocean, than as you approach the Apa- 
lachian mountains; and more in the lower 
and labouring claſſes of people, than in fa- 
milies of eaſy fortune who poſleſs the means 
and the inclination to protect their com- 

plexion. 
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plexion. The inhabitants of Nev/- Jerſey, below 
the falls of the rivers, are ſome what darker 
in their colour than the people of Pennſyl- 
vania, both becauſe the land is lower in its 
ſituation, and becauſe it is covered with a 
greater quantity of ſtagnant water. A more 
ſouthern latitude augments the colour along 
the ſhores of Maryland and Virginia. At 
length the low lands of the Carolinas and of 
Georgia degenerate to a complexion that is but 
a few ſhades lighter than that of the Iroquois. 
I ſpeak of the poor and labouring claſſes of the 
people, who ate always firſt and moſt deeply 
affected by the influence of climate, and who 
eventually give the national complexion to 
every country. The change of complexion 
which has already paſſed upon theſe people 
is not eafily imagined by an inhabitant of 
Britain, and furniſhes the cleareſt evidence to 
an attentive obſerver of nature, that if they 
were thrown, like the native Indians, into a 
ſavage ſtate, they would be perfectly marked, 
in time, with the ſame colour. Not only 
their complex ion but their whole conſtitution 
ſeems to be changed. So thin and meagre | 
is the habit of the poor, and of the over- 
ſeers of their ſlaves, that, frequently, their 
limbs appear to have a diſproportioned lengtn 


to the body, and the ſhape of the ſkeleton is 
evidently 


. 
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evidently diſcernible through the ſkin *. If 
theſe men had been found in a diſtant region 
where no memory of their origin remained, 
the philoſophers who eſpouſe the hypotheſis 
of different ſpecies of men would have pro- 
duced them in proof, as they have often done 
nations diſtinguiſhed by ſmaller differences 
than diſtinguiſh theſe from their European 
anceſtors +. Examples taken from the natives 


of 


* The dark colour of the natives of the Weſt India Iſlands 
is well known to approach very near a dark copper. The de- 
ſcendants of the Spaniards in South America are already be- 
come copper coloured [See Phil. Tranſ. of Roy. Soc. Lond. 
No. 476, ſet. 4. J. The Portugueſe of Mitomba, in Sierra 
Leona, on the coaſt of Africa, have, by intermarrying with 
the natives, and by adopting their manners, become, in a 
few generations, perfectly aſſimilated in aſpect, figure, and 
complexion [See Treatiſe on the Frade of Great Britain to 
Africa, by an African merchant.]. And Lord Kaims, who 
cannot be ſuſpected of partiality on this ſubject, ſays of another 
Portugueſe ſettlement on the coaſt of Congo, that the deſcend- 
ants of thoſe poliſhed Europeans have become, both in their 

rſons and their manners, more like healts than like men 

See Sketches of Man, prel. diſc. }. Theſe examples tend to 
ſtrengthen the inference drawn from the changes that have 
happened in the Anglo-Americans. And they ſhew how eaſily 
climate would aſſimilate foreigners to natives in the courſe of 
time, if they would adopt the ſame manners, and equally 
expoſe themſelves to its influence. 

+ The habit of America is, in general, more ſlender than 
that of Britain. But the extremely meagre aſpect of the pooreſt 
and loweſt claſs of people in ſome of the ſouthern ſtates may 
ariſe from the following cauſe, that the changes produced 
by climate are, in the fir inſtance, generally diteaſes. Here- 
after, when the conſtitution ſha!l be perfectly accommodated 
to the climate, it will by degrees aſſume a more regular and 
agreeable figure, The Anglo- Americans, however, will 
never reſemble the native Indians. Civilization will prevent 
ſo great a degeneracy either in the colour or the features. Even 


if 
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of the United States are the ſtronger, becauſe 
climate has not had time to impreſs upon 


them its full character. And the change has 


been retarded by the arts of ſociety, and by 
the continual intermixture of foreign nations. 


Theſe changes may, to perſons who think 
ſuperficially on the ſubject, ſeem more ſlow 
in their progreſs than is conſiſtent with the 
principles hitherto laid down concerning the 
influence of climate. But in the philoſophy 
of human nature it is worthy of obſervation, 
that all national changes, whether moral or 
phyſical, advance by 1mperceptible grada- 
tions, and are not accompliſhed but in a ſeries 
of ages. Ten centuries were requiſite to po- 
liſh the manners of Europe. It is not im- 
probable that an equal ſpace of time may be 
neceſſary to form the countenance, and the 


figure of the hody—to receive all the inſen- 


fible and infinite impreſſions of climate to 
combine theſe with the effects that reſult from 
the ſtate of ſociety to blend both along with 
perſonal peculiarities—and by the innumer- 


if they were thrown back again into the ſavage ſtate, the re- 
ſemblance would not be complete; becauſe the one would 
receive the impreſſions of the climate on the ground of fea- 
tures formed in Europe—the others have received them on the 

und of features formed in a very different region of the 
globe. The effects of ſuch various combinations can never 


able 


de the ſame. 
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able unions of families to melt down the whole 
into one uniform and national countenance®, 
It is even queſtionable whether, amidſt eter- 
nal migrations and conqueſts, any nation in 
Europe has yet received the full effects of 
theſe cauſes. China and Arabia are perhaps 
the only civilized countries in the world in 
which they have attained their utmoſt opera- 
tion; becauſe they are the only countries in 
which the people have been able, during a 
long ſucceſſion of ages, to preſerve themſelves 
unmixed with other nations. Each parallel 
of latitude 1s, among them, diſtinctly marked 
by its peculiar complexion. In no other na- 
tion is there ſuch a regular and perfect gra- 
dation of colour as is traced from the fair 
natives of Pekin to Canton, whoſe inhabitants 
are of the darkeſt copper—or, from the olive 
of the Deſert Arabia to the deep black of the 
province of Yemen. It is plain then, that the 
cauſes of colour, and of other varieties in the 
human ſpecies, have not yet had their full 
operation on the inhabitants of theſe United 
States, Such an operation, however, they 
have already had as affords a ſtrong proof, 


In ſavage life men more ſpeedily receive the charafter- 
iſtic features of the climate, and of the ſtate of ſociety; becauſe 
the habits and ideas of ſociety among them are few and 
ſimple; and to the action of the climate they are expoſed 
paked and defenceleſs, to ſuffer its full force at once. 


and 
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and an intereſting example, of the powerful 
influence of climate“. 


The preceding obſervations have been 


intended chiefly to explain the principle of 
colour, I proceed now to illuſtrate the in- 
fluence of climate on other varieties of the 


human body. 


It would be impoſſible, in the compaſs of 
a diſcourſe like the preſent, to enter minutely 
into the deſcription of every feature of the 
countenance and of every limb of the body, 
and to explain all the changes in each that 


may poſſibly be produced by the power of 
climate combined with other accidental cauſes. 


Our knowledge of the human conſtitution, 


* The reader will pleaſe to keep in mind, that in remark- 
ing on the changes that have paſſed on the Anglo-Americans, 
] have in view the maſs cf the people; and that I have in 
view, likewiſe, natives of the ſecond or third generation, and 
not ſuch as are ſprung, from parents, one or both of whom 
Have been born in Europe; though even with regard to theſe, 
the remarks will be found to hold in a great degree. I am 
aware that particular inſtances may be adduced, that will ſeem 
to contradict each remark. But ſuch examples do not over- 
throw general concluſions derived from the body of the po- 
pulace. And theſe in{lances, I am perſuaded, will be very 
rare among thoſe who have had a clear American deſcent by 
both parents for two or three generations. They will be more 
rare in the low and level country, where the climate is more 
different, and the deſcents more remote from Europe, than in 
- countries to the welt, where the land riſes into hills. 

ere the climate is more fimilar to that in the middle of Eu- 
rope, and the people are more mingled with emigrants from 
Ireland and Germany, | 
O 
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or of the globe, or of the powers of nature, is, 
perhaps, not ſufficiently accurate and exten- 
ſive to enable us to offer a ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion of every difficulty that an attentive or a 
captious obſerver might propoſe. But if we 
are able, on juſt principles, to explain the 
capital varieties, in figure and aſpect, that 
exiſt among different nations, it ought to 
ſatisfy a reaſonable inquirer ; as no minuter 
differences can be ſufficient to conſtitute a 


diſtinct ſpecies. 


I ſhall therefore confine my obſervations, 
at preſent, to thoſe conſpicuous varieties that 
appear in the hair, the figure of the head, the 
ſize of the limbs, and in the principal features 
of the face. 


The hair generally follows the law of the 
complex1on, becauſe its roots, being planted 
in the ſkin, derive its nouriſhment and its co- 
lour from the ſame ſubſtance which there con- 
tributes to form the complexion, Every gra- 
dation of colour in the ſkin, from the brown 
to the perfectly black, is accompanied with 
proportionable ſhades in the hair. The pale 
red, or ſandy complexion, on the other hand, 
is uſually attended with redneſs of the hair. 
Between theſe two points is found almoſt 


5 every 
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every other colour of this excreſcence, ariſing 
from the accidental mixture of the principles 
of black and red in different proportions, 


White hair, which is found only with the 


faireſt ſkin, ſeems to be the middle of the ex- 
tremes, and the ground in which they both 
are blended . The extremes, if I may ſpeak 
ſo, ate as near to each other as to any point 
in the circle, and are often found to run in- 
to one another. The Highlanders of Scot- 
land are generally either black or red. A red 
| beard is frequently united with black hair. 
And if, in a red or dark coloured family, a 
child happens to deviate from-the law of the 
houſe, it is commonly to the oppoſite extreme. 
On this obſervation permit me to remark, 
that thoſe who deny the 1dentity of human 
origin, becauſe one nation is red and another 
is black, might, on the ſame principle, deny, 
to perſons of different complexion, the iden- 
tity of family. But as the fact, in the latter 
inſtance, is certain; we may, in the former, 
reaſonably conclude, that the ſtate of nerves 
or fluids which contributes to produce one or 
other of theſe effects in a ſingle family, may 
be the general tendency of a particular cli- 
That black hair is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be united with 


the faireſt ſkin, ariſes from the deception which the contraſt 
between the hair and {kin puts upon the light. 


mate, 
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mate. In this example, at leaſt, we ſee that 
the human conſtitution is capable of being 
moulded, by phyſical cauſes, into many of the 
varieties that diſtinguiſh mankind. It is con- 
trary therefore to ſound philoſophy, which 
never aſſigns different cauſes, without neceſ- 
ſityg for ſimilar events, to have recourſe, for 
explaining theſe varieties, to the hypotheſis 
of ſeveral original ſpecies 0. 


Climate poſſeſſes great and evident influ- 
ence on the hair not only of men, but of all 
other animals. The changes which this ex- 
creſcence undergoes in them is at leaſt equal 
to what it ſuffers in man, If, in one caſe, 
theſe tranſmutations are acknowledged to be 
conſiſtent with identity of kind, they ought 


* If we ſuppoſe different ſpecies to have been created, how 
ſhall we determine their number? Are any of them loſt? or 
where ſhall we, at preſent, figd them clearly diſtinguiſhed from 
all others ? or were the ſpecies of men made capable of being 
blended ther, contrary to the nature of other animals, ſo 
that they ſhould never be diſcriminated, ſo rendering the 
end unneceſſary for which they were ſuppoſed to be created ? 
If we have reaſon, from the varieties that exiſt in the ſame 
family, or in the ſame nation, to conclude that the Danes, 
the French, the Turks, and people even more remote, are 
of one ſpecies, have we not the ſame reaſon to conclude that 
the nations beyond them, and who do not differ from the 
laſt by more conſpicuous diſtinctions, than the laſt differ from 
the firſt, are alſo of the ſame ſpecies? By purſuing this pro- 
greſſion, we ſhall find but one ſpecies from the equator to the 


pole. 
C not, 
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not, in the other, to be eſteemed criterions of 
diſtin&t ſpecies. Nature hath adapted the 
pliancy of her work to the ſituations in which 
ſhe may require it to be placed. The bea- 
ver, removed to the warm latitudes, ex- 
changes its fur, and the ſheep its wool, for a 
coarſe hair that preſerves the animal in a more 


moderate temperature. The coarſe and black 


ſhag of the bear is converted, in the arctic re- 
gions, into the fineſt and whiteſt fur. The 
horſe, the deer, and almoſt every animal pro- 
tected by hair, doubles his coat in the be- 
ginning of winter, and ſheds it in the ſpring 
when it is no longer uſeful, The fineneſs 
and denſity of the hair is augmented in pro- 
portion to the latitude of the country. The 
Canadian and Ruſſian furs are, therefore, 
better than the furs of climates farther ſouth. 
The colour of the hair is likewiſe changed 
by climate. The bear is white under the 
arctic circle; and in high northern latitudes, 
black toxes are moſt frequently found. Si- 
milar effects of climate are diſcernible on 
mankind. Almoſt every nation is diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome- peculiar quality of this ex- 
creſcence. The hair of the Danes is generally 


red, of the Engliſh fair or brown, and of the 


French commonly black, The Highlanders 
of 
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of Scotland are divided between red and 
black. Red hair is frequently found. in the 
cold and elevated regions of the Alps, al- 
though black be the predominant complexion 
at the foot of thoſe mountains. The Abori- 
gines of America, like all people of colour, 
have black hair; and it is generally long and 
ſtraight. The ſtraightneſs of the hair may 
atiſe from the relaxation of the climate, or 
from the humidity of an uncultivated region. 
But whatever be the cauſe, the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans already feel its influence ; and curled 
locks, ſo frequent among their anceſtors, are 
rare in the United States *. 


Black is the moſt uſual colour of the hu- 
man hair, becauſe thoſe climates that are moſt 
extenſive, and moſt favourable to population, 
tend to the dark complexion. Climates that 
are not naturally marked by a peculiar colour 
may owe the accidental predominancy of one, 
to the conſtitutional qualities of an anceſtral 


They are moſt rare in the ſouthern lates, and in thoſe 
families that are fartheſt deſcended from their European ori- 
gin. Straight lank hair is almoſt a general charaQteriftic of 
the Americans of the ſecond and third race. It is impoſſible, 
however, to predict what effect hereafter the clearing of the 
country and the progreſs of cultivation may have on the hair 
as well as other qualities of the Americans. They will ne- 
ceſſarily produce a great change in the climate, and conſe- 
quently in the human conſtitution, 
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family They may owe the prevalence of 2 
variety of colours to the early ſettlement of 
different families, or to the migrations or 
conqueſts of different nations. England is, 
perhaps for this reaſon, the country in which 
is ſeen the greateſt variety in the colour o 

the hair. 


But the form of this excreſcence which 
principally merits obſervation, becauſe it ſeems. 
to be fartheſt removed from the ordinary 
laws of nature, is ſeen in that ſparſe and 
curled ſubſtance peculiar to a part of Africa, 
and to a few of the Aſiatic iſlands, 


This peculiarity has been urged as a deci- 
five character of a diſtinct ſpecies with more 
aſſurance than became philoſophers but tole- 
rably acquainted with the operations of na- 
ture. The ſparſeneſs of the African hair is 
analogous to the effect which a warm climate 
has been ſhewn to have on other animals, 
Cold, by obſtructing the perſpiration, tends to 
throw out the perſpirable matter accumulated 
at the ſkin in an additional coat of hair, A 
warm climate, by opening the pores, evapo- 
rates this matter before it can be concreted 


into the ſubſtance of hair; and the laxneſs 
(Nene tw > and 
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and aperture of the pores renders the hair li- 
able to be eaſily eradicated by innumerable 


accidents, 


Its curl may reſult in part, perhaps, from 
external heat, and in part from the nature of 
the ſubſtance or ſecretion by which it is nou- 
riſned. That it depends in a degree on the 
quality of the ſecretion 1s rendered probable 
from its appearance on the chin, and on other 
parts of the human body. Climate is as 
much diſtinguiſhed by the nature and pro- 
portion of the ſecretions as by the degree of 
heat. Whatever be the nutriment of the hair, 
it ſeems to be combined, in the torrid zone of 
Africa, with ſome fluid of a highly volatile 
or ardent quality. That it 1s combined with 
a ſtrong volatile ſalt, the rank and offenſive. 
ſmell of many African nations gives us reaſon 
to ſuſpect. Saline ſecretions tend to curl and 
to burn the hair. The evaporation of any 
volatile ſpirit would render its ſurface dry and 
diſpoſed to contract, while the center conti- 
nuing diſtended by the vital motion, theſe op- 
poſite dilatations and contractions would ne- 
ceſſarily produce a curve, and make the hair 
grow involved. This conjecture receives ſome 
confirmation, by obſerving that the negroes 


born in the United States of America are gra- 
C 3 dually 
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dually loſing the ſtrong ſmell of the African 
zone; their hair is, at the ſame time, grow- 
ing leſs involved, and becoming denſer an 
longer “. | 


External and violent heat parching the ex- 
tremities of the hair tends likewiſe to involve 
it. A hair held near the fire inſtantly coils it- 
ſelf up. The herbs roll up their leaves in the 
extreme heats of ſummer, during the day, 
and expand them again in the coolneſs of the 
evening. Africa 1s the hotteſt country on the 
globe. The ancients who frequented the 
Aſiatic zone eſteemed the African an uninha- 
bitable zone of fire, The hair as well as the 
whole human conſtitution ſuffers, in this re- 
gion, the effects of an intenſe heat. 


The manners of the people add to the in- 
fluence of the climate. Being ſavages, they 
have few arts to protect them from its inten- 
ſity. The heat and ſerenity of the ſky pre- 
ſerving the life of children without much care 
of the parent, they ſeem to be the moſt neg- 


' * Many negroes of the third race in America have thick 
cloſe hair, extended to four or five inches in length. In ſome, 
who take great pains to comb and dreſs it in oil, it is even 
longer, and they are able to extend it into a ſhort queue. This 
is particularly the caſe with ſome domeſtic ſervants who have 
more leiſure and better means than others to cheriſh their hair. 
Many negroes, howeyer, cut their hair as faſt as it grows, 
Preferring it ſhort. | 7 
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ligent people of their offspring in the uni- 
verſe . Able themſelves to endure the ex- 
tremes of that ardent climate, they inure their 
children from their moſt tender age. They 
ſuffer them to he in the aſhes of their huts, or 
to roll in the duſt and ſand beneath the direct 
rays of a burning ſun. The mother, if ſhe 
1s engaged, lays down the infant on the firſt 
ſpot ſhe finds, and is ſeldom at the pains to 
ſeek the miſerable ſhelter of a barren ſhrub, 
which is all that the interior country affords. 
Thus the hair 1s criſped, while the complex- 
ion is blackened by exceſſive heat +. There 

| TE 


* The manners of a people are formed, in a great meaſure, 
by their neceſſities. Ihe dangers of the North-American 
climate render the natives uncommonly attentive to the pre- 
ſervation of their children. The African climate not laying 
its ſavage inhabitants under any neceſſity to be careful, they 
expoſe their children to its utmoſt influence without concern. 

+ I have myſelf been witne(s of this treatment of children 
by the ſlaves in the ſouthern ſtates, where they are numerous 
enough to retain many of their African cuſtoms. I ſpeak of 
the feld ſlaves, who, living in little villages on their plan- 
rations at à diſtance fom their maſters' manſions, are ſlow 
in adopting the manners of their ſuperiors. There I have 
ſeen the mother of a child, wichin leſs than fix weeks after ic 
was born, take it with her to the field, and lay it in the ſand 
beneath a hot ſun while ſhe hoed her corn-row down and up. 
She would then ſuckle it a few minutes, and return to her 
work, leaving the child in the ſame expoſure, although ſhe 
might have gained, within a few yards, a convenient ſhade. 
Struck at firſt with the apparent barbarity of this treatment I 
have remonſtrated with them on the ſubje&t; and was uni- 
formly told, that dry ſand and a hot ſun were never found to 
hurt them, This treatment tends to add to the injury that 
the climate does to the hair. A ſimilar negligence among 
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is probably a concurrence of both the preced- 
ing cauſes in the production of the effect. 
The influence of heat, either external or in- 
ternal, or of both, in giving the form to the 
hair of the Africans, appears, not only from 
its ſparſeneſs and its curl, but from its colour. 
It is not of a ſhining, but an aduſt black, and 
| its extremities tend to brown as if it had been 
ſcorched by the fire. | 


Having treated ſo largely on the form of 

this excreſcence in that country where it de- 

. viates fartheſt from the common law of the 

ſpecies, I proceed to conſider a few of the 
remaining varieties among mankind. 


The whole of the Tartar race are of low 
ſtature—Their heads have a diſproportioned 
magnitude to the reſt of the body Their 
ſhoulders are raiſed, and their necks are ſhort 
heir eyes are ſmall, and appear, by the 
jutting of the eyebrows over them, to be ſunk 
in the head—'The noſe is ſl»2rt, and riſes but 
little from the face—The cheek is elevated 
and ſpread out on the ſides The whole fea- 


the poor, who ſuffer their children to lie in aſhes, or on the 
naked ground, and who expoſe them without covering for 
their heads to the ſun and wind, we find greatly injures 
their hair. We rarely ſee perſons who have been bred in 
extreme poverty, who have it not ſhort, and thin, and frit- 
tered. But the heat of the ſand and of the ſun in Aftica 
mult have a much more powerful effect. * | 


tures 
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tures are remarkably coarſe and deformed. 


And all theſe peculiarities are aggravated as 


you proceed towards the pole, in the Lappo- 
nian, Borandian and Samoiede races, which, 
as Buffon juſtly remarks, are Tartars reduced 
to the laſt degree of degeneracy.— A race of 
men reſembling the Laplanders we find in a 
ſimilar climate in America, The frozen 
countries round Hudſon's Bay are, except 
Siberia, the coldeſt in the world. And here 
the inhabitants are between four and five feet 
in height—their heads are large—their eyes 
are little and weak—and their hands, feet, 
and whole limbs uncommonly ſmall, 


Theſe effects naturally reſult from extreme 


cold. Cold contracts the nerves, as it does 
all ſolid bodies. The inhabitants grow un- 
der the conſtriction of continual froſt as un- 
der the forcible compreſſion of ſome power- 
ful machine, Men will therefore be found 
in the higheſt latitudes, for ever ſmall and of 
low ſtature®. The exceſſive rigours of theſe 
frozen regions affect chiefly the extremities, 
The blood circulating to them with a more 
languid and feeble motion has not ſufficient 


A moderate degree of cold is neceſſary to give force and 
tone to the nerves, and to raiſe the human body to its largeſt 
ſize. But extreme cold overſtrains and contracts them. There- 
fore theſe northern tribes are not only ſmall, but weak and 
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vigour to reſiſt the impreſſions of the cold. 
Theſe limbs conſequently ſuffer a greater 
contraction and diminution than the reſt of 
the body. But the blood flowing with 
warmth and force to the breaſt and head, 
and perhaps with the more force that its 
courſe to the extremitics is obſtructed, diſ- 
tends theſe parts to a diſproportionate ſize. 
There is a regular gradation in the effect of 
the climate, and in the figure of the people, 
from the Tartars to' the tribes round Hud- 
fon's bay, The Tartars are taller and thicker 
than the Laplanders or the Samoiedes, becauſe 
their climate is leſs ſevere—The northern 
Americans are the moſt diminutive of all, 
their extremities are the ſmalleſt, and their 
| breaſt and head of the moſt diſproportianed 
magnitude, becauſe, inhabiting a climate 
equally ſevere with the Samoiedes, they are 
reduced to a more ſavage (tate of ſociety *. 


The neighbourhood of the Ruſſians, of the Chineſe, and 
even of the Tartars, who have adopted many improvements 
from the civilized nations that border upon them, give the 
Laplanders and Siberians confiderable . over the 
northern Americans, who are in the moſt abject ſtate of ſa- 
vage life, and totally deſtitute of every art either for conve- 
nience or protection. The principles ſtated above apply to 
all theſe nations in proportion to the degree of cold combined 
with the degree of ſavageneſs. The inhabitants of the 
northern civilized countries of Europe are generally of lower 
flature than thoſe in the middle regions. But civilization 
anda milder climate prevent them from degenerating, equally 

with the northern Altatics and Americans, | 


© | Extreme 
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Extreme cold likewiſe tends to form the 
next peculiarities of theſe races,—their high 
ſhoulders, and their ſhort necks. Severe froſt 
prompts men to raiſe their ſhoulders as if to 
protect the neck, and to cheriſh the warmth 
of the blood that flows to the head. And 
the habits of an eternal winter will fix them 
in that poſition.ä— The neck will appear 
ſhortened beyond its due proportion, not on- 
ly becauſe it ſuffers an equal contraction with 
the other parts of the body ; but becauſe the 
head and breaſt, being increaſed to a diſpro- 

ortioned ſize, will encroach upon its length; 
and the natural clevation of the ſhoulders 
will bury what remains ſo deep as to give 
the head an appearance of reſting upon them 
for its ſupport. That theſe peculiarities are 
the effect of climate®, the examples produced 
by French miſſionaries in China, of moſt 
reſpectable characters, leave us no room to 
doubt, who aſſure us that they have ſeen, 


* As climate is often known peculiarly to affect certain 
parts of the body, philoſophy, if it were neceſſary, could 
find no more difliculty in accounting for the ſhort necks of 
the Tartars, and other northern tribes, as a diſeaſe of the 
climate, than ſhe finds in giving the ſame account for the 
thick necks ſo frequently — in the regions of the Alps. 
But the obſervations before made will probably convince the 
attentive reader, that there is no need to reſort to ſuch a ſolu- 
tion of the phænomenon, when it ſeems ſo eaſily to be ex- 
plained by the known operation of natural cauſes, 
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even in the forty-cighth degree of northern 
latitude, the poſterity of Chineſe families who 
had become perfect Tartars in their figure and 
aſpect ; and that they were diſtinguiſhed, in 
particular, by the ſame ſhortneſs of the neck, 
and by the ſame elevation of the ſnoulders “. 


That coarſe and deformed features are the 
neceſſary production of the climate cannot 
have eſcaped the attention of the moſt incu- 
rious obſerver, —Let us attend to the effects 
of extreme cold. It contracts the aperture of 
the eyes—it draws down the brows—it raiſes 
the cheek—by the preſſure of the under 
jaw againſt the upper, it diminiſhes the face 
in length and ſpreads it out at the fides—and 
diſtorts the ſhape of every feature. 


This, which is only a tranſient impreſſion 
in our climate, ſoon effaced by the conve- 
niences of ſociety, and by the changes of the 
feaſon, becomes a heightened and permanent 
effect in thoſe extreme regions, ariſing from 
the greater intenſity, and the conſtant action 
of the cauſe. The naked and defenceleſs con- 
dition of the people augments its violence — 
and beginning its operation from infancy, 
when the features are moſt tender and ſuſcep- 
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tible of impreſſion, and continuing it, with- 
out remiſſion, till they have attained their 
utmoſt growth, they become fixed at length 
in the point of greateſt deformity, and form 
the character of the Hudſon or Siberian 


countenance, 


The principal peculiarities that may require 
a farther illuſtration are, the ſmallneſs of the 
noſe, and depreſſion of the middle of the face 
— the prominence of the forehead, and the 


extreme weakneſs of the eyes. 


The middle of the face is that part which 
is moſt expoſed to the cold, and conſequently 
ſuffers moſt from its power of contraction. 
It firſt meets the wind, and it is fartheſt re- 
moved from the ſeat of warmth in the head. 
But a circumſtance of equal, or perhaps of 
greater, importance on this ſubject is, that the 
inhabitants of frozen climates naturally draw- 
ing their breath more through the noſe, than 
through the mouth *, thereby direct the great- 
eſt impulſe of the air on that feature, and tlie 
parts adjacent. Such a continual ſtream of 

5 j ; 
den whey i, Þ remived by the nedeiles probably borenk's 


greater quantity enters at a time. Nature therefore prompts 
men to keep the mouth cloſed during the prevalence of intenſe 
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air augments the cold, and by increaſing the 
contraction of the parts, reſtrains the free- 


dom of their growth *. 


Hence, likewiſe, will ariſe an eaſy ſolution 
of the next peculiarity, the prominence of the 
forehead. The ſuperior warmth and force of 
life in the brain that fills the upper part of 
the head, will naturally increaſe its ſize, and 
make it overhang the contracted parts below. 


Laſtly, the eyes in theſe rigorous climates 
are ſingularly affected. By the projection of 
the eye-brows, they appear to be ſunk into 
the head; the cold naturally diminiſhes their 
aperture; and the intenſity of the froſt con- 
curring with the glare of eternal ſnows, ſo 
overſtrains theſe tender organs, that they are 
always weak, and the inhabitants are often 
liable to blindneſs at an early age. 


In the temperate zone, on the other hand, 
and in a point rather below than above the 
middle region of temperature, the agreeable 


* On the ſame principle the mercury in a thermometer 
may be contracted and ſunk into the bulb, by directing upon 


it a conſtant ſtream of air from a pair of bellows, if the bulb 


be frequently touched during the operation with any fluid 


that by a ſpeedy evaporation tends to increaſe the cold. 
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warmth of the air, diſpoſing the nerves to the 
moſt free and eaſy expanſion, will open the 
features and increaſe the orb of the eye “. 
Here a large full eye, being the tendency of 
nature, will grow to be eſteemed a perfection: 
And, in the ſtrain of Homer, Coumis 75]via" Hey 

would convey to a Greek an idea of di- 
vine beauty, that 1s hardly intelligible to an 
inhabitant of the north of Europe. All the 
principles of the human conſtitution unfold- 
ing themſelves freely in ſuch a region, and 
nature acting without conſtraint, will be there 
ſeen moſt nearly in that perfection which was 
the original deſign and idea of the Creator +. 


II. Having endeavoured to aſcertain the 
power of climate, in producing many varieties 


* It is perhaps worthy of remark, that, in the three con- 
tinents, the temperate climates, and eternal cold, border ſo 
nearly upon one another, that we paſs almoſt inſtantly from 
the former to the latter. And we find the Laplander, the 
Samoiede, the Mongou, and the tribes round Hudſon's bay, in 
the neighbourhood of the Swede, the Ruſſian, the Chineſe, 
and the Canadian. Without attention to this remark, haſty 
reaſoners will make the ſudden change of features in theſe 
nations an objection againſt the preceding philoſophy, 


+ It may perhaps gratify my countrymen to reflect, that the 
United States occupy thoſe latitudes that have ever been moſt 
favourable to the beauty of the human form. When time 
ſhall have accommodated the conſticution to its new ſtare, 
and cultivation ſhall have meliorated the climate, the beauties 
of Greece and Circaſſia may be renewed in America; as 
there are not a few already who rival thoſe of any other quar- 
ter of the globe, 


Il 
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in the human ſpecies, I proceed to illuſtrate 
the influence of the ſtate of ſociety. 


On this ſubject I obſerve, 


1. In the firſt place, that the effect of cli- 
mate is augmented by a ſavage ſtate, and 
corrected by a ſtate of civilization. And, 


2. In the next place, that by the ſtate of 
iety many varieties in the human perſon 
are intirely formed. 


In the firſt place, the effect of climate is 
augmented by a ſavage ſtate of ſociety, and 
corrected by a ſtate of civilization. 


\. 


A naked ſavage, ſeldom enjoying the pro- 


tection of a miſerable hut, and compelled to 


lodge on the bare ground and under the o 
ſky, imbibes the influence of the ſun and at- 
moſphere at every pore. He inhabits an un- 
. cultivated region filled with ſtagnant waters, 
and covered with putrid vegetables, that fall 
down and corrupt on the ſpot where they have 
grown. He pitches his wigwam on the fide 
of a river, that he may enjoy the convenience 
of fiſhingas well as of hunting. The vapour 
ol rivers, the exhalations of marſhes, and the 
noxious effluvia of decaying vegetables, fill 
the whole atmoſphere in an unimproved 
country, 
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country, and tend to give a dark and bilious 
hae to the complexion *. And the ſun acting 
immediately on the ſkin in this ſtate will 
_ neceſſarily impreſs a deep colour. 


This effect is augmented by the practice of 
painting, to which ſavages are often obliged 
to have recourſe in order to protect themſelves 
from the impreſſions of the humid earth on 
which they lie, or of a noxious atmoſphere to 
which they are expoſed without covering. 
Painting taken up at firſt through neceſſity is 
afterwards employed as an ornament; and a 
_ ſavage is ſeldom ſeen without having his ſkin 
covered with ſome compoſition that ſpoils the 
fineneſs of its texture, and impairs the beauty 
and clearneſs of its natural colour. This is 


The foreſts in uncultivated countries abſorb a great part 
of theſe putrid vapours, otherwiſe they would be contagious 
and mortal. But as nature never makes her work perfect, 
but leaves the completion of her ſchemes to exerciſe the in- 
duſtry and wiſdom of man, the growing vegetables do not 
abſorb the whole eflavia of the decaying, and of the noxious 
marſhes that overſpread the face of ſuch a region, Nothing 
but civilization and culture can perfectly purify the atmo- 
ſphere. Uncultivated as well as warm countries, therefore, 
naturally tend to a bilious habit and a dark complexion. It 
may ſeem an objeQion againſt this obſervation, that in America 
we often find bilious dilorders aupmented in conſequence of 
cutting down the timber, and extending the plantations. The 
reaſon of which probably is, that the indolence or neceſſities of 
a new country frequently lead men to clear the ground with- 
out draining the marſhes; or ſmall plantations are ſurrounded 
by unimproved foreſts, Thus, the vegetables that abſorbed 
the nuxious moiſture being removed, it is left to fall in 
greater abundance on man. 
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known to be the effect of the fineſt paints and 
waſhes that are uſed for the ſame purpoſe in 
poliſhed ſociety. Much more will it be the 
effect of thoſe coarſe and filthy unguents 
| which are employed by ſavages. And as we 
ſee that coloured marks impreſſed by punc- 
tures in the ſkin become indelible, it is rea- 
ſonable to believe that the particles of paints 
inſinuated into its texture by forcible and 
frequent rubbing will tend, in like manner, 
to create a dark and permanent colour. 


To this may be added that the frequent 
fumigations by which they ate obliged to 
. againſt the annoyance of innumerable 
inſects in undrained and uncultivated coun- 
tries; and the ſmoke with which their huts, 
unſkilfully built, and without chimneys, are 
eternally filled, contribute to augment the na- 
tural darkneſs of the ſavage complexion. 
Smoke, we perceive, diſcolours the ſkin of 
thoſe Jabourers and mechanics who are habi- 
tually immerſed in it. lt ſtains every object 
long expoſed to its action, by entering the 
pores, and adhering ſtrongly to the ſurface, — 
It infinuates itſelf in a ſimilar manner into the 
Pores of the ſkin, and there tends to change 
the complexion, on the ſaine principles that 
it is 1s changed by inſerted paints, 
And 
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And laſtly, the hardthips of their condition, 
that weaken and exhauſt the principle of life — 
their ſcanty and meagre fare, which wants the 
ſucculence and nouriſhment which give freſh- 
neſs and vigour to the conſtitution the un- 
certainty of their proviſion, which ſometimes 
leaves them to languiſh with want, and ſome- 
times enables them to overſtrain themſelves 
by a ſurfeit—and their entire inattention to 
perſonal and domeſtic cleanlineſs, all have a 
prodigious effect to darken the complexion, 
to relax and emaciate the conſtitution, and to 
render the features coarſe and deformed, Of 
the influence of theſe cauſes we have an ex- 
ample in perſons reduced to extreme poverty, 
who are uſually as much diſtinguithed by their 
thin habit, their uncouth features, and their 
ſwarthy and ſqualid aſpect, as by the mean- 
neſs of their garb. Nakedneſs, expoſure, ne- 
gligence of appearance, want of cleanlineſs, 
bad lodging, and meagre diet, ſo diſcolour and 
injure their form, as to enable us to frame 
ſome judgment of the degree in which ſuch 
cauſes will contribute to augment the influence 
of climate in ſavage life. Independently on 
climate, theſe cauſes will render it impoſſible 
that a ſavage ſhould ever be fair. And the 
co-operation of both, will uſually render men 
in that ſtate of ſociety extremely dark in their 
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complexion. And generally they will be 
more coarſe and hard in their features and 
leſs robuſt in their perſons, than men who 
enjoy with temperance the advantages of 
civilized ſociety “. 

As 


© One of the greateſt difficulties with which a writer on 

this ſubject has to combat, is the ignorance and ſuperficial 
obſervation of the bulk of travellers who travel without the 
true ſpirit of remark. The firſt objects that meet their view 
in a new country, and among a new people, ſeize their fancy 
and are recited with exaggeration; and they ſeldom have 
judgment and impartialicy ſufficient to examine and reaſon 
with juſtneſs and caution ; and from innumerable fats which 
necellaiily have many points of difference among themſelves, 
to draw general concluſions. Such concluſions, when moſt 
juſtly drawn, they think they have refuted when they diſ- 
cover a ſingle example that ſeems not to coincide with them. 
In reaſonings of this kind, there are few perſons who ſuf- 
ficiently conſider that, however accurately we may inveſtigate 
cauſes and effects, our limited knowledge will always leave 
particular examples that will ſeem to be exceptions from any 
general principle.—To apply theſe remarks.—A few ex- 
amples perhaps may occur among ſavages of regular and 
agreeab e features, or of ſtrong and muſcular bodies; as in 
civilized ſociety we meet with ſome rare inſtances of aſtoniſh- 
ing beauty. If by chance a perſon of narrow obſervation, 
and 8 mind, have ſeen two or three examples 
of this kind, he will be ready, on this ſlender foundation, to 
contradict the general remark I have made, concerning the 
coarſe and uncouth features of ſavages, and their want of 
thoſe fine and muſcular proportions, if I may call them ſo, 
in the human body, that indicate ſtrength combined with 
ſwiftneſs. Yet it is certain, that the general countenance 
of ſavage life is much more uncouth and coarſe, more un- 
meaning and wild, as will afterwards be ſeen, wherFI come 
to point out the cauſes of it, than the countenance of poliſhed 
ſociety : and the perſon is more ſlender, and rather fitted for 
the chace, than robuſt and capable of force and labour. — 
An American Indian, in particular, is commonly ſwift ; 
be is rarely very ſtrong, And it has been remarked, in the 
many 
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As a ſavage ſtate contributes to augment 
the influence of climate; or, at leaſt, to ex- 
hibit its worſt effects upon the human conſti- 
tution; a ſtate of civilization, on the other 
hand, tends to correct it, by furniſhing innu- 
merable means of guarding againſt its power. 
The conveniencies of clothing and of lodg- 
ing—the plenty and healthful quality of 
food—a country drained, cultivated, and freed 
from noxious effluvia—improved ideas of 
beauty—the conſtant ſtudy of elegance, and 
the infinite arts for attaining it, even in per- 
ſonal figure and appearance, give cultivated 
an immenſe advantage over ſavage ſociety in 


many expeditions which the people of theſe ſtates have un- 
dertaken againſt the ſavages, that, in cloſe quarters, the 
ſtrength of an Anglo-American is uſually ſuperior to that of 
an Indian of the ſame fize. The muſcles, likewiſe, on 
which the fine proportions of perſons ſo much depend, are 
generally ſmaller and more lax, than they are in improved 
ſociety, that is not corrupted by luxury, or debilitated by ſe- 
dentary — 2 limbs, therefore, though ſtraight, 
are leſs beautifully turned. —A deception often paſſes on the 
ſenſes in judging of the beauty of ſavages —and deſcription is 
often more exaggerated than the ſenſes are deceived. We do 
not expect beauty in ſavage life. When, therefore, we hap- 
pen to perceive it, the contraſt with the uſual condition of that 
ſtate impoſes on the mind. And the exalted repreſentations 
of ſavage beauty, which we ſometimes read, are true only by 
compariſon with ſavages. — There is a difference, in this re- 
ſpe& between man, and many of the inferior animals which 
were intended to run wild in the foreſt. They are always 
the moſt beautiful when they enjoy their native liberty and 
range. They decay and droop when attempted to be domeſ- 
ticated or confined. But man, being deligned for ſociety 
and civilization, attains, in that ſtate, the greateſt perfection 
of his form, as well as of his whole nature. 
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its attempts to counteract the influence of 
climate, and to beautify the human form. 


2, I come now to obſerve, what is of much 
more importance on this part of the ſubject, 
that all the features of the human counte- 
nenance are modified, and its intire expreſſion 
radically formed, by the ſtate of ſociety. 


Every object that impreſſes the ſenſes, and 
every emotion that riſes in the mind, affects 
the features of the face the index of our feel 
ings, and contributes to form the infinitely 
various countenance of man. Paucity of 
ideas creates a vacant and unmeaning aſpect, 
Agrecable and cultivated ſcenes compoſe the 
ſeatures, and render them regular and gay. 
Wild, anddeformed, and ſolitary foreſts tend 
to impreſs on the countenance an image of 
their own rudeneſs. Great varieties are cre- 
ated by diet and modes of living. The deli- 
cacies of refined life give a ſoft and elegant 
form to the features. Hard fare, and conſtant 
expoſure to the injuries of the weather, ren- 
der them coarſe and uncouth. The infinite 
attentions of poliſhed ſociety give variety and 
expreſſion to the face. The want of intereſt- 
ing emotions leaving its muſcles lax and un- 
exerted, they are ſuffered to diſtend themſelves 
to a larger and groſſer ſize, and acquire a ſoft 

9 unvary- 
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unvarying ſwell that is not diſtinctly marked 
by any idea. A general ſtandard of beauty 
has its effect in forming the human counte- 
ance and figure. Every paſſion and mode of 
thinking has its peculiar expreſſion; and all 
the preceding characters have again many va- 
riations, according totheir degrees of ſtrength, 
according to their combinations with other 
principles, and according to the peculiarities 
of conſtitution or of climate that form the 
ground on which the different impreſſions are 
received, As the degrees of civilization, as 
the ideas, paſſions, and objects of ſociety in 
different countries, and under different forms 
of government are infinitely various, they 
open a boundleſs field for variety in the hu- 
man countenance. It is impoſlible to enume- 
rate them.—They are not the ſame in any 
two ages of the world. —lIt would be unnecel- 
ſary to enumerate them, as my object is not 
to become a phyſliognomiſt, but to evince the 
poſſibility of ſo many differences exiſting in 
one ſpecies; and to ſuggeſt a proper mode of 
reaſoning on new varieties as they may occur 
to our obſervation. 


For this purpoſe, I ſhall, in the firſt place, 
endeavour, by ſeveral facts and illuſtrations 


to evince, that the ſtate of ſociety has a great 
D 4 effect 
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effect in varying the figure and complexion 
of mankind. 


I ſhall then ſhew in what manner ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing features of the ſavage, 
and particularly of the American ſavage, with 
whom we are beſt acquainted, naturally reſult 
from the rude condition in which they exiſt. 


To evince that the ſtate of ſociety has a 
great effect in varying the figure and com- 
plexion of mankind, I ſhall derive my firſt 


illuſtration from the ſeveral claſſes of men in 


poliſhed nations. And then I ſhall ſhew that 


men in different ſtates of ſociety have changed, 


and that they have it continually in their 
power to change, in a great degree, the aſpect 
of the ſpecies, according to any general ideas 
or ſtandard of human beauty which they may 
have adopted. 


1. And in the firſt place, between the ſeve- 
ral claſſes of men in poliſhed nations, who 
may be conſidered as people in different ſtates 
of ſociety, we diſcern great and obvious diſ- 
tinctions, ariſing from their ſocial habits, 
ideas, and employments. 


The poor and labouring part of the com- 
munity are uſually more ſwarthy and ſqualid 
in their complexion, more hard in their fea- 

tures, 
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tures, and more coarſe and ill · formed in their 
limbs, than perſons of better fortune, and 
more liberal means of ſubſiſtence. They want 
the delicate tints of colour, the pleaſing regu- 
larity of feature, and the elegance and fine 
proportions of perſon. There may be parti- 
cular exceptions. Luxury may disfigure the 
one—a fortunate coincidence of circumſtances 
may, give a happy aſſemblage of features to 
the other. But theſe exceptions do not inva- 
lidate the general obſervation *. Such diſtine- 
tions become more conſiderable by time, after 
families have held for ages the ſame ſtations 
in ſociety. They are moſt conſpicuous in 
thoſe countries in which the laws have made 
the moſt complete and permanent diviſion of 
ranks. What an immenſe difference exiſts, 
in Scotland, between the chiefs and the com- 
monalty of the highland clans? If they had 
been ſeparately found in different countries, 
the philoſophy of ſome writers would have 
ranged them in different ſpecies. A ſimilar 
diſtinction takes place between the nobility 


* It ought to be kept in mind through the whole of the 
following illuſtrations, that when mention is made of the ſu- 
perior beauty and proportions of perſons in the higher claſſes 
of ſociety, the remark is general. It is not intended to deny 
that there exiſt exceptions both of deformity among the great, 
and of beauty among the poor. And thoſe only are intended 
to be deſcribed who enjoy their fortune with temperance ; 
becauſe luxury and exceſs tend, equally with extreme poverty, 
to debilitate and disfigure the human conſtitution. | 


and 
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and peaſantry of France, of Spain, of Italy, of 
Germany. It is even more conſpicuous in 
many of the eaſtern nations, where a wider 
diſtance exiſts between the higheſt and the 
loweſt claſſes in ſociety. The naires or nobles 
of Calicut, in the Eaſt Indies, have, with the 
uſual ignorance and precipitancy of travellers, 
been pronounced a different race from the po- 
pulace; | becauſe the former, elevated by their 
rank, and devoted only to martial ſtudies and 
atchievements, arediſtinguiſhed by that manly 
beauty and elevated ſtature ſo frequently 
found with the profeſſion of arms, eſpecially 
when united with nobility of deſcent ; the 
latter, poor and laborious, and expoſed to 
hardſhips, and left, by their rank, without 
the ſpirit or the hope to better their condi- 
tion, are much more deformed and diminutive 
in their perſons, and in their complexion, 
much thore black. In France, ſays Buffon, 
you may diſtinguiſh by their aſpect, not only 
the nobility from the peaſantry, but the ſu- 
perior orders of nobility from the inferior, 
theſe from citizens, and citizens from pea- 
ſants. You may even diſtinguiſh the peaſants 
of one part of the country from thoſe of an- 
other, according to the fertility of the ſoil, or 
the nature of its product. The ſame obſerv- 


ation has been made on the inhabitants of 
different 
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different counties in England. And I have 
been aſſured by a moſt judicious and careful 
obſerver, that the difference between the peo- 
ple in the eaſtern, and thoſe in the weſtern 
countries in Scotland, is ſenſible and ſtriking. 
The farmers who cultivate the fertile coun- 
tries of the Lothians have a fairer complexion, 
and a better figure, than thoſe who live in 
the welt, and obtain a more coarſe and ſcanty 


ſubſiſtence from a barren ſoil *. 
If, 


* It is well known that coarſe and meagre food is ever ac- 
companied in mankind with hard features and a dark com- 
plexion. Every change of diet, and every variety in the man- 
ner of preparing it, has ſome effect on the human conſtitution. 
A ſervant now lives in my family who was bound to me at ten 
years of age, Her parents were in abject poverty. The child 
was, in conſequence, extremely fallow in her complexion, 
ſhe was emaciated, and, 2s is common to children who 
have lain in the aſhes and dirt of miſerable huts, ber hair 
was frittered and worn away to the length of little more than 
two inches. This girl has by a fartunate change in her mode 
of living, and indeed by living more like my own children 
than like a ſervant, become, in the ſpace of four years, freſh 
and ruddy in her complexion, her hair is long and flowing, 
and ſhe is not badly made in her perſon, A fimilar inſtance 
is now in the family of a worthy clergyman, a friend and 
neighbour of mice. And many ſuch inſtances of the in- 
fluence of diet and modes of living will occur to a caretul and 
attentive obſerver. It equally affects the inferior animals. 
The horſe, according to his treatment, may be inhnitely va- 
ried in ſhape and ſize. "The fleſh of many ſpecies of game 
differs both in taſte and colour according to the nature of the 
1 on which they have fed. The fleſh of hares that 

ave fed on bigh lands is much fairer than of thoſe that have 
fed in vallies and on damp grounds, And every keeper of 
cattle knows how much the tirmneſs and flavour of the meat 
depends vpon the manner cf feeding. Nor is this unaccount- 


able, For as each element has a different effect on the ani- 
e mal 
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If, in England there exiſts leſs difference 
between the, figure and appearance of per- 
ſons in the higher and lower claſſes of ſo- 
ciety than is ſeen in many other countries of 
Europe, it is becauſe a more general diffuſion 
of liberty and wealth has reduced the differ- 
ent ranks more nearly to a level. Science 
and military talents open the way to emi- 
nence and to nobility. Encouragements to 
induſtry, and ideas of liberty, favour the ac- 
quiſition of fortune by the loweſt orders of 
citizens—And, theſe not being prohibited by 
the laws or cuſtoms of the nation from aſpir- 


ing to connections with the higheſt ranks, 


families in that country are frequently 
blended. You often find in citizens the 
beautiful figure and complexion of the no- 


bleſt blood, and, in noble houſes, the coarſe 
features that were formed in lower life. 


Such diſtinctions are, as yet, leſs obvious 
in America; becauſe the people enjoy a greater 


mal ſyſtem; and as the elements are combined in various 
proportions in different kinds of food, the means of ſubſiſt- 
ence will neceſſarily have a great influence on the human fi- 
gure.. and complexion.—The difference, however, between 
the” common people in the eaſtern and weſtern counties of 
Scotland, in ſeveral counties in England, and in other na- 
tions, ariſes, perhaps, not only from their food, and the ſoil 
which they inhabir, but in part likewiſe from their occupa- 
tions, as huſbandmen, mechanics, or manufacturers. Huſ- 
bandry has generally a happier effect on perſonal appearance, 
than the ſedentary employments of manufaQure, 


equality, 
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equality, and the frequency of migration has 
not permitted any ſoil, or ſtate of local man- 
ners, to impreſs its character deeply on the 
conſtitution. Equality of rank and fortune 
in the citizens of the United States, ſimilarity 
of occupations, and of ſociety, have produced 
ſuch uniformity of character, that hitherto 
they are not ſtrongly marked by ſuch differ- 
ences of feature as ariſe ſolely from ſocial di- 
ſtinctions. And yet there are beginning to 
be formed, independently on climate, certain 
combinations of features, the reſult of ſocial 
ideas, that already ſerve, in a degree, to diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſtates from one another. Here- 
after they will advance into more conſidera- 
ble and characteriſtic diſtinctions. 


If the white inhabitants of America afford 
us leſs conſpicuous inſtances, than ſome other 
nations, of the power of ſociety, and of the 
difference of ranks, in varying the human 
form, the blacks, in the ſouthern republics, 
afford one that is highly worthy the attention 
of philoſophers.— It has often occurred to my 
own obſervation, 


The field ſlaves are badly fed, clothed, and 
lodged. They live in ſmall huts on the 
plantations where they labour, remote from 
the ſociety and example of their ſuperiors, 
Living by themſelves, they retain many of 

the 
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the cuſtoms and manners of their African 
anceſtors. The domeſtic ſervants, on the 
other hand, who are kept near the perſons, or 
employed in the families of their maſters, are 
treated with great lenity, their ſervice is light, 
they are fed and clothed like their ſaperiors, 
they ſee their manners, adopt their habits, 
and inſenſibly receive the fame ideas of ele- 
gance and beauty. The field flaves are, in 
conſequence, flow in changing the aſpect and 
figure of Africa. The domeſtic ſervants have 
advanced far before them in acquiring the 
agreeable and regular features, and the ex- 
preflive countenance of civiled ſociety, — 
The former are frequently ill ſhaped. They 
preſerve, in a great degree, the African lips, 
and noſe, and hair. Their genius is dull, 
and their countenance ſleepy and ſtupid 
The latter are ſtraight and well proportion- 
ed; their hair extended to three, four, and 
ſometimes even to ſix or eight inches; the 
ſize and ſhape of the mouth bandſome, their 
features regular, their capacity good, and 

their look animated &. 
Another 


The features of the negroes in America have undergone 

- , A greater change chan the complexion ; becauſc depending 
more on the ſtate of ſociety than on the climate, they are 
ſooner ſuſceptible of alteration from its emotions, habits, and 
ideas. This is irikiogly verified in the field and domeſtic 
ſlaves. The former, even in the third generation, retain, in 

a great degree, the countenance of Africa. The noſe, though 
lels flat, and the lips, though leſs thick than in the native 
Africans, 
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Another example of the power of ſociety 
is well known to every man acquainted with 
the ſavage tribes diſperſed along the frontiers 
of theſe republics. There you frequently ſee 
perſons who have been captivated from the 
ſtates, and grown up, from infancy to middle 
age, in the habits of ſavage life. In that 
time, they univerſally contract ſuch a ſtrong 
reſemblance of the natives in their counte- 
nance, and even in their complexion, as to 
afford a ſtriking proof that the differences 
which exiſt, in the ſame latitude, between the 
Anglo-American and the Indian, depend 


principally on the ſtate of ſociety “. 
| The 


Africans, yet are much more flat and thick than in the fa- - 


mily ſervants of the ſame race, Theſe have the noſe raiſed, 
the mouth and lips of a moderate ſize, the eyes lively and 
ſparkling, and often the whole compoſition of the features 
extremely agreeable. The hair grows ſenſibly longer in each 
ſucceeding race; eſpecially in thoſe: who dreſs and cultivate 
it with care. After many inquiries, I have found that, where- 
ever the hair is ſhort and cloſely curled in negroes of the ſe- 
cond or third race, it is becauſe they frequently cut it, to fave 
themſelves the trouble of dreſſing. The great difference be- 
tween the domeſtic and field flaves, gives reaſon to believe 
that, if they were perfectly free, enjoyed property, and were 
admitted to a liberal participation of the ſociety, rank, and 
privileges of their maſters, they would change their African 
peculiarities much faſter. 

* 'The reſemblance between theſe captives and the native 
ſavages is ſo ſtrong, as at firſt to ſtrike every obſerver with 
aſtoniſhment, Being taken in infancy, before ſociety could 
have made any impreſſions upon them, and ſpending in the 
ſolitude and rudeneſs of ſavage life that tender and forming 
age, they grow up with the ſame apathy of countenance, the 
ſame lugubrious wildneſs, the ſame ſwelling of the features 


and mulcles of the face, the ſame form and attitude of the 
limbs, 
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The college of New- Jerſey furniſhes, at 
preſent, a counterpart to this example. A 
young Indian, now about fifteen years of age, 
was brought from hisnation anumber of years 
ago to receive an education in this inſtitution, 
And from an accurate obſervation of him 


limbs, and the ſame characteriſtic gait, which is a great ele- 
vation of the feet when they walk, and the toe {ſomewhat 
turned in, after the manner of a duck. Growing up per- 
fealy naked, and expoſed to the conſtant action of the ſun 
and weather, amidſt all the hardſhips of the ſavage ſtate, 
their colour becomes very deep. As it is but a few ſhades 
lighter than that of the natives, it is, at a ſmall diſtance, 
hardly diſtinguiſhable. This example affords another proof 
of the greater eaſe with which a dark colour can be impreſſed, 
than effaced from, a ſkin originally fair. The cauſes of 
colour are adlive in their operation, and ſpeedily make a deep 
impreſſion. White is the ground on which this operation is 
received, And a white ſkin is to be preſerved only by pro- 
teAing it from the action of theſe cauſes. Protection has 
merely a negative influence, and muſt therefore be flow in its 
elfects; eſpecially as long as the ſmalleſt degree of poſitive 
agency is ſiuffered from the original cauſes of colour. And as 
the Kin retains, with great conſtancy, impreſſions once re- 
ceived, all dark colours will, on both accounts, be much leſs 
mutable than the fair complexion. Ihat period of time, 
therefore, which would be ſufficient in a ſavage ſtate, to change 
a white ſkin to the darkeſt hue the climate can impreſs, 

would, with the moſt careful protection, lighten a black co- 

lour only a few ſhades. And becauſe this poſitive and active 

iofluence produces its effect ſo much more ſpeedily and pow- 

erfully than the negative influence that conſiſts merely in 

guarding againſt its operation; and ſince we ſee that the ſkin 

retains impreſſions ſo long, and the tanning incurred by ex- 

poſing it one day to the ſan, is not, in many days, to be 

effaced, we may juſtly conclude, that a dark colour once con- 

tracted, if it be expoſed but a few days in the year to the ac- 

tion of the ſun and weather, will be many ages before it can 

be intirely effaced, An@unleſs the difference of climate be fo 

conſiderable as to operate very great changes on the internal 

conſtitution, and to alter the whole ſtate of the ſecretions, the 

negroe colour, for example, may, by the expoſure of a poor 

and ſervile ſtate, be rendered almoſt perpetual. 


during 
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during the greater part of that time, I have 
received the moſt perfect conviction that the 
ſame ſtate of ſocicty, united with the ſame 
climate, would make the Anglo-American and 
the Indian countenance very nearly approxi- 
mate. He was too far advanced in ſavage 
habits to render the oblervation complete, be- 
cauſe all impreſſions received in the tender 
and plant ſtate of the human conſtitution be- 
fore the age of ſeven years, are more deep 
and permanent, than in any future and equal 
period of life, There 1s an obvious difference 
between him and his fellow-ſtudents in the 
largeneſs of the mouth, and thickneſs of the 
lips, in the elevation of the cheek, in the 
darkneſs of the complexion, and the contour 
of the face. But theſe differences are ſenſibly 
diminiſhing. They ſeem, the faſter to di- 
miniſh in proportion as he loſes that vacancy 
of eye, and that lugubrious wildneſs of coun- 
tenance peculiar to the ſavage ſtate, and ac- 
quires the agreeable expreſ/ion of civil life. 
The expreſſion of the eye, and the ſoftening 
of the features to civilized emotions and ideas, 
ſeems to have removed more than half the 
difference between him and us, His colour, 
though it is much lighter than the complexion 
of the native ſavage, as is evident from the 


ſtain of bluſhing, that, on a near inſpec- 
| E | tion, 
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tion, 1s inſtantly diſcernible, ſtill forms the 
principal diſtinftion®. There is leſs difference 
between his features and thoſe of his fellow- 
ſtudents, than we often ſee between perſons 
in civilized ſociety, After a careful attention 
to each particular feature, and compariſon of it 
with the correſpondent feature in us, I am now 
able to diſcover but little difference. And yet 
there is an obvious difference in the whole 
countenance, This circumſtance has led me 
to conclude that the varieties among mankind 
are much leſs than they appear to be. Each 
ſingle trait or limb, when examined apart, 
has, perhaps, no diverſity that may not be 
eaſily accounted for from known and obvious 
cauſes. Particular differences are ſmall. It is 
the reſult of the whole that ſurpriſes us, by 
its magnitude. The combined effect of many 
minute varieties, like the product ariſing from 
the multiplication of many ſmall numbers, 
appears great and unaccountable. And we 
haue not patience, or {kill it may be, to divide 
this combined reſult into its leaſt portions, 
and to ſee, in that ſtate, how eaſy it is of com- 
prehenſion or ſolution. 
The ſtate of ſociety comprehends diet, cloth- 
ing, lodging, manners, habits, face of the 


ee the preceding note, for a reaſon why the complexion 
is leſs changed than many of the features, : F 
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country, 


of other cauſes. 
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country, objects of ſcience, religion, intereſts, 


paſſions, and ideas of all kinds, infinite in 
number and variety, If each of theſe cauſes 
he admitted to make, as undoubtedly they do, 
a ſmall variation on the human countenance, 
the different combinations and reſults of the 
whole mult neceſſarily be very great; and, 
combined with the effects of climate, will be 
adequate to account for all tlie varieties we 
find among mankind “. 


Another origin of the varieties ſpringing 
from the ſtate of ſociety is found in the 
power which men poſſeſs over themſelves of 
producing great changes in the human form, 
«ccording to any common ſtandard of beauty 
which they may have adopted. The ſtandard 
of human beauty, in any country, is a ge- 


neral idea formed from the combined effect 


#* As all theſe principles may be made to operate in very 
different ways, the effect of one may often be counteracted, 
in a degree, by that of another. And climate will eſſentially 
change the effect of all. The people in different parts of 
the 9 country may, from various combinations of theſe 
cauſes, be very different. And, from the variety of combina- 
tion, the poor of one country may have better complexion, 


Features, and proportions of perſon, than thoſe in another, 


who enjoy the moſt favourable advantages of fortune. With- 
out attention to theſe circumſtances, a haſty obſerver will be 


apt to pronounce the remarks in the eſſay to be ill- ſounded, 
h 


e examines the human form in any country by the effect 
that is faid to ariſe from one principle alone, and do not, as 
the ſame time, take in the concomitant or cortecting influence 
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of climate and of the ſtate of ſociety. And 
it reciprocally contributes to increaſe the 
effect from which it ſprings. Every nation 
varies as much from others in ideas of beauty 
as in perſonal appearance. Whatever be 
that ſtandard, there is a general effort to 
attain it, with more or leſs ardour and ſucceſs, 
in proportion to the advantages which men 
poſſeſs in ſociety, and to the eſtimation in 
which beauty is held. 


To this object tend the infinite pains to 
compoſe the features, and to form the atti- 
tudes of children, to give them the gay and 
agreeable countenance that 15 created in com- 
pany, and to extinguiſh all deforming emo- 
tions of the paſſions. To this object tend 
many of the arts of poliſhed life. How 
many drugs are ſold, and how many applica- 
tions are made, for the improvement of heau- 
ty? how many artiſts of different kinds live 
upon this idea of beauty? If we dance, beauty 
is the object; if we uſe the ſword, it is 
more for beauty than defence. If this ge- 
neral effort after appearance ſometimes leads 
the decrepit and deformed into abſurdity, it 
has, however, a great and national effect, — 
Of its effect in creating diſtinctions among 
nations in which different ideas prevail, and 

different 
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different means are employed for attaining 
them, we may frame ſome conception, from 
the diſtinctions that exiſt in the ſame nation, 
in which ſimilat ideas and ſimilar means are 
uſed, only in different degrees. What a dif- 
ference is there between the ſoft and elegant 
tints of complexion in genteel life, and the 
coarſe ruddineſs of the vulgar between the 
uncouth ſeatures and unpliant limbs of an un- 


poliſhed ruſtic, and the complacency of eoun- 


tenance, the graceful and eaſy air and figure 
of an improved citizen !—between the ſhaped 
and meaning face of a well bred lady, and 
the ſoft and plump ſimplicity of a country 
girl !—We now eaſily account for theſe dif- 
ferences, becauſe they are familiar to us, or, 
becauſe we fee the operation of the cauſes, 
But if we ſhould find an intire nation diſtin- 
guiſhed by one of theſe characters, and an- 
other by the contrary, ſome writers would 
pronounce them different races; although a 
true philoſopher ought to underſtand, that the 
cultivation of oppoſite ideas of beauty muſt 
have a greater eflect in diverſifying the hu- 
man countenance, than various degrees, or 
modes, of cultivating the ſame ideas. The 
countenance of Europe was more various 
three centuries ago than it is at preſent. The 
diverſities that depend upon this cauſe are in- 

E 3 ſenſibly 
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ſenſibly wearing away, as the progreſs of re- 
finement is gradually approximating the man- 
ners and ideas of the people to one ſtandard, 
But the influence of a general idea, or ſtand. 
ard, of the human form; and the pains taken, 
or the means employed, to bring our own 
perſons to it, are through their familiarity 
often little obſerved. The means employed 
by other nations, who aim at a different idea, 
attract more notice by their novelty.— The 
nations beyond the Indus, as well as the Tar- 
tars, from whom they ſeem to have derived 
their ideas of beauty with their origin *, uni- 
verſally admire ſmall eyes and large cars. 
They are at great pains, therefore, to com- 
preſs their eyes at the corners, and to ſtretch 
their ears by heavy weights appended to them, 
by drawing them frequently with the hand, 
and by cutting their rims, ſo that they may 
hang down to their ſhoulders, which they con- 
ſider as the higheſt beauty. On the ſame 
Principle, they extirpate the hair from their 
bodies; and on the face, they leave only a 


It js probable, that the countries of India and China 
might have been N before the regions of Tartary ; but 
the frequent conqueſts which they have ſuffered, and parti- 
cularly the former, from Tartarian nations, have changed 
their habits, ideas, and perſons, even more perhaps than 
Europe was changed by the deluge of barbarians that over- 
whelmed it in the fifth century. The preſent nations be- 
yond the Indus are, in effect, Tartars changed by the power 


of climate, and of a new ſtate of ſociety. 


few 
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few tufts here and there which they ſhave. 
The Tartars often extirpate the whole hair of 
the head, except a knot on the crown, which 
they braid and adorn in different manners, 
Similar ideas of beauty with regard to the 
eyes, the cars and the hair; and fimilar cuſ- 


toms, in the Aborigines of America, are no” 


inconſiderable proofs that this continent has 
been peopled from the north-eaſtern regions 
of Aſia “. In Arabia and Greece large eyes 
are eſteemed beautiful; and in theſe coun- 
tries they take extraordinary pains to ſtretch 
the lids and extend their aperture. In India, 
they dilate the forehead in infancy, by the 
application of broad plates of lead. In China 


#® The celebrated Dr, Robertſon, in his hiſtory of America, 
deceived by the miſinformation of haſty or ignorant obſervers, 
has ventured to aſſert, that the natives of America have no 
hair on their face or on their body; and, like many other 
philoſophers, has ſet himſelf to account for a fact that never 
exiſted. It may be laid down almoſt as a general maxim, 
that the firſt relations of travellers are falſe. They judge of 
appearances in a new country under the prejudices of 1deas 
and habits contracted in their own They judge from par- 
ticular inſtauces, that may happen to have occurred to them, 
of the ſtature, the figure, and the features of a whole nation, 
Philoſophers ought never to admit a fact on the relations of 
travellers, till their characters for intelligence and accurate 
obſervation be well aſcertained ; nor even then, till the ob- 
Aervation has been repeated, extended, and compared in 
many different lights with other facts. The Indians have 
hair on their face and body; but from a falſe ſenſe of beauty 
they extirpate jt with great pains. And traders among them 
are well informed, that tweezers for that purpoſe are profit» 
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they compreſs the feet. In Caffraria, and 
many other parts of Africa, and in Lapland, 
they flatten the noſe in order to accompliſh a 
capricious idea of beauty. The ſkin, in many 
nations is darkened by art; and all ſavages 
eſteem certain kinds of deformity to be per- 
fections; and ſtrive to heighten the admira- 
tion of their perſons, by augmenting the wild- 
neſs of their features. Through every coun. 
try on the globe we might proceed in this 
manner, pointing out the many arts which the 
inhabitants practiſe to reach ſome favourite 
idea of the human form. Arts that inſenſibly, 
through a courſe of time, produce a great 
and conſpicous effect. Arts which are uſu— 
ally ſuppoſed to have only a perſonal influ- 
ence; but which really have an operation on 
poſterity alſo. The proceſs of nature in this 
is as little known as in all her other works. 
The effect is frequently ſeen. Every remark- 
able change of feature that has grown into a 
habit of the body, is tranſmitted with other 
perſonal properties, to offspring. The coarſe 
features of labouring people, created by hard- 
ſhips, and by long expoſure to the weather, 
are communicated, —'The broad feet of the 
ruſtic, that have been ſpread by often treading 
the naked ground; and rhe large hand and 


arm, formed by conſtant labour, are diſcern- 
| ible 
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ible in children. The increaſe or diminution 
of any other limb or feature formed by habits 
that am at an idea of beauty, may, in like 
manner, be imparted, We continually ſee 
the effect of this principle on the inferior ani- 
mals. The figure, the colour, and properties 
of the horſe are eaſily changed according to 
the reigning taſte. Out of the ſame original 
ſtock, the Germans who are ſettled in Penn- 
ſylvania raiſe large and heavy horſes; the 
Iriſh raiſe ſuch as are much lighter and ſmall- 
er. According to the pains beſtowed, you 
may raiſe, from the ſame race, horſes for the 
ſaddle and horics for the draught. Even the 
colour can be ſpeedily changed according as 
faſhion is pleaſed to vary its caprice. And, 
if taſte preſcribes it, the ſineſt hories ſhall, in 
a ſhort time, be black, or white, or bay *. Hu- 
man nature, much morepliant, and affected by 
a greater variety of cauſes from food, from 
clothing, from lodging, and from manners, is 
ſtill more ealily ſuſceptible of change, accord- 
ing to any general ſtandard, or idea of the 
human form. To this principle, as well as 
to the manner of living, it may be, in part, 
attributed that the Germans, the Swedes, and 
the French, in different parts of the United 

* By chooſing horſes of the requiſite qualities, to ſupply 


the ſtuds, 
States, 
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States, who Jive chiefly among themſelves, 
and cultivate the habits and ideas of the coun- 
tries from which they emigrated, retain, even 
in our climate, a ſtrong reſemblance of their 
primitive ſtocks, Thoſe, on the other hand, 
who have not confined themſelves to the con- 
trated circle of their countrymen, but have 
mingled freely with the Anglo-Americans, 
entered into their manners, and adopted their 
ideas, have aſſumed ſuch a likeneſs to them, 
that it is not eaſy now to diſtinguiſh from one 
another people, who have ſprung from ſuch 


different origins. 


I have ſaid, that the proceſs of nature in 
this, as in all her other works, is inexplicable, 
One ſecondary "cauſe, however, may be 
pointed out, which ſeems to have conſider- 
able influence on the event “. Connexions 
in marriage will generally be formed on this 


* Beſides this, men will ſoon diſcover thoſe kinds of diet, 

and thoſe modes of living, that will be moſt favourable to their 

p ideas. The power of imagination in pregnant women, 
might perhaps deſerve ſome conſideration on this ſubject. 

Some years ſince, this principle was carried to exceſs. I am 

ready to believe that philoſophers, at preſent, run to extremes 

on the other hand, They deny intirely the influence of ima- 
ination, But ſince the emotions of ſociety have fo great an 

| nfluence, as it is evident they have, in forming the counte- 
| mance; and ſince the reſemblance of parents is communi- 
| eated jo children, why ſhould it be deemed incredible that 
thoſe general ideas which contribute to form the features of 


the parent, ſhauld contiibute alſo to form the ſeatures.pf te 
, 
idea 
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idea of human beauty in any country. An 
influence this, which will gradually approxi- 
mate the countenance towards one common 
ſtandard, If men in the affair of marriage 
were as much under management as ſome 
other animals, an abſolute ruler might ac- 
compliſh in his dominions almoſt any idea of 
the human form, But, left as this connexion 


is to the paſſions and intereſts of indivi- 


duals, it is more irregular and imperfect in its 
operations. And the negligence of the vul- 
gar, ariſing from their want of taſte, impedes, 
in ſome degree, the general effect. There is 
however a common idea which men inſenſibly 
to themſelves, and almoſt without deſign, 
purſue. And they purſue it with more or 
leſs ſucceſs, in proportion to the rank and 
taſte of ditterent claſſes in ſociety, where 
they do not happen in particular inſtances 
to be governed in connexions of marriage by 
intereſt ever void of taſte. The ſuperior ranks 
will always be firſt, and, in general, moſt 
improved, according to the prevalent idea of 
national beauty; becauſe they have it, more 
than others, in their power to form matrimo- 
nial connexions favourable to this end. The 
Petfian nobility, improved in their idea of 
beauty by their removal to a new climate, 
and a new ſtate of ſociety, have, within a few 

races, 
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races, almoſt effaced the characters of their 
Tartarian origin. The Tartars, from whom 
they are deſcended, are among the moſt de- 
formed and ſtupid nations upon earth. The 
Perſians, by obtaining the moſt beautiful and 
agrecable women from every country, are be- 
come a tall, and well- featured, and ingenious 
nation. Thepreſent nations of Europe have, 
with the refinement of their manners and 
ideas changed and refined their perſons. No- 
thing can exceed the pictures of barbariſm 
and deformity given us of their anceſtors, by 
the Roman writers. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of many of the preſent women of 
Europe and America who are deſcended from 
them, And the Europeans and Americans 
are the moſt beautiful people in the world, 
chiefly becauſe their ſtate of ſociety is the molt 
improved. Such examples tend to ſhew how 
much the varieties of nations may depend on 
ideas created by climate, adopted by inherit- 
ance, or formed by the infinite changes of 
ſociety and manners ®, They ſhew likewiſe 

: how 
"IS Society in America is gradually advancing in refinement: 
and if my obſervation has been juſt, the preſent race fur- 
Diſhes more women of exquiſite beauty than the laſt, though 
they may not always he found in the ſame families. And 
af ſociety ſhould continue its progreſſive improvement, the 
thn race may furniſh more than the preſent. Europe has 


rtainly made great advances in refinement of ſociety, and 
| a probably 
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how much the human race might be improve 
ed, both in perſonal and in mental qualities, 
by a well-directed care. 


The ancient Greeks ſeem to have been the 


people molt ſenſible of its influence Their 
cuſtoms, their exerciſes, their laws, and their 
philoſophy, appear to have had in view, among 
other objects, the beauty and vigour of the 
human conſtitution, And it is not an im- 
probable conjecture, that the fine models ex- 
hibited in that country, to ſtatuarics and 
painters, were one cauſe of the high perfec- 
tion to which the arts of ſculpture and paint- 
ing arrived in Greece, If ſuch great improve- 
ments were introduced by art into the human 
figure. among this elegant and ingenious 
people, it is a proof at once of the influence 
of general ideas, and of how much might be 
effected by purſuing a juſt ſyſtem upon this 
ſubject. Hitherto, it has been abandoned too 
much to the government of chance, The 
great and noble have uſually had it more in 
their power than others to [:lect the beauty 
of nations in marriage: and thus, while, 
without ſyſtem or deſign, they gratified only 
probably in beauty. And if exact pictures could have been 
preſerved of the human countenance and form, in every age 
fince the great revolution made by the barbarians, we ſhould 


perhaps find Europe as much improved in its features as in its 
manners. 


their 
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their own taſte, they have generally diſtin- 
guithed their order, as much by elegant pro- 
portions of perſon, and beautiful features, as 
by its prerogatives in ſociety. And the tales 
of romances that deſcribe the ſuperlative beau- 
ty of captive princeſſes, and the fictions of 
poets, who characteriſe their kings and no- 
bles, by uncommon dignity of carriage and 
elegance of perſon, and by an elevated turn 
of thinking, are not to be aſcribed ſolely to 
the venality of writers prone to flatter the 
great, but have a real foundation in nature *. 
The ordinary ſtrain- of language, which is 
borrowed from nature, vindicates this criti- 
ciſm. A princely perſon, and a noble thought, 


are uſual figures of ſpeech +.—Mental capa- 
city, 


* Coincident with the preceding remarks on the nations 
of Europe, is an obſervation made by Capt. Cook in his laßt 
voyage on the iſland Ohwyhee, and on the iſlands in general, 
which he viſited in the great ſouth ſea. He ſays, ** the ſame 
% ſuperiority which is obſervable in the Zrees [or nobles] 
« throeg! all the other iſlands, is found allo here. Thoſe 
* whom we ſaw were, without exception, perfectly well 
« formed; whereas the lower ſort, beſides their general infe- 
4 riority, are ſubject to all the variety of make and figure 
* that is feen in the populace of other countries.” Cook's 
. third voyage, book 3d, chap. 6th. 


+ Such is the deference paid to beauty, and the idea of ſu- 
, it inſpires, that to this quality, perhaps, does the 
y of princes and nobles, collectively taken, in any country, 
owe great part of their influence over the populace. Riches 
and magnificence in dreſs and equipage, Sons mach of 


their effect by giving an ariificial beauty to the perſon, How 
| often 
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city, which is as various as climate, and as 
perſonal appearance, 1s, equally with the lat- 
ter, ſuſc-ptible of improvement, from ſimilar 
cauſes. The body and mind have ſuch mu- 
tual influence, that whatever contributes to 
change the human conſtitution in its form or 
aſpect, has an equal influence on its powers 
of reaſon and genius. And theſe have again 
a reciprocaleftect in forming the countenance. 
One nation may, in conſequence of conſtitu- 
tional peculiaritics, created more, perhaps, by 
the ſtate of ſociety, than by the climate, be 
addicted to a grave and thoughtful philoſo- 
phy; another may poſſeſs a brilliant and 
creative imagination; one may be endowed 
with acuteneſs and wit; another may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed for being phlegmatic and dull. 
Baotian and Attic wit was not a fanciful, but 
real diſtinction, though the remote origin of 
Cadmus and of Cecrops was the ſame. The 
ſtate of manners and ſociety in thoſe repub- 
lics produced this difference more than the 
Bæolian air, to which it has been ſo often at- 
tributed. By the alteration of a few political, 
or civil, or commercial inſtitutions, and con- 


often does hiſtory remark, that young princes have attached 
their ſubjeQs, and generals their ſoldiers, by extraordinary 
beauty ? And young and beautiful queens have ever been 
followed and ſerved with uncommon enthuſiaſm, 


ſequently 
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ſequently of the objects of ſociety and the 


train of life, the e{tabliſhment of which de- 


pended on a thouſand accidental cauſes, 
Thebes might have become Athens, and 
Athens Thebes. Different periods of ſociety, 
different manners, and different objects, un- 
fold and cultivate different powers of the 
mind. Poetry, eloquence, and philoſophy, 
ſeldom flourith together in their higheſt luſtre. 
They are brought to perfection by various 
combinations of circumſtances, and are found 
to ſucceed one another in the ſame nation at 
various periods, not becauſe the race of men, 
but becauſe manners and objects are changed, 
If as faithful a picture could be left to polte- 
rity of -perſonal as of mental qualities, we 
ſhould probably find the one, in theſe ſeveral 


periods, as various as the other; and we 


ſhould derive from them a new proof of the 
power of ſociety to multiply the varieties of 
the human ſpecies, Not only deficiency of 
objects to give ſcope to the exerciſe of the hu- 
man intellect 1s unfavourable to its improve- 
ment; but all rudeneſs of manners is un- 
friendly to the culture and the exiſtence of 
taſte, and even coarſe and meagre food may 
have ſome tendency to blunt the powers of 
genius. Theſe cauſes have a more powerful 


operation than has hitherto been attributed to 
| 5 them 
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them by philoſophers; and merit a more 
minute and extenſive illuſtration than the 
ſubject of this diſcourſe will admit. The 
mental capacities of ſavages for theſe cauſes, 
are uſually weaker than the capacities of men 
in civilized ſociety . The powers of their 
minds, through defect of objects to employ 
them, lie dormant, and even become extinct. 
The faculties which, on ſome occaſions, they 
are found to poſſeſs, grow feeble through 
want of motives to call forth their exerciſe. 
The coarſeneſs of their food, and the filthineſs 
of their manners, tend to blunt their genius. 
And the Hottentots, the Laplanders, and the 
people of New Holland, are the moſt ſtupid 
of mankind for this, among other reaſons, 
that they approach, in theſe reſpects, the near- 
eſt to the brute creation +. 


The exaggerated repreſentations which we ſometimes re- 
ceive of the ingenuity and profound wiſdom of ſavages, are the 
fruits of weak and ignorant ſurprize. And ſavages are praiſed 
by ſome writers for the ſame reaſon that a monkey is—a cer - 
tain imitation of the actions of men in ſociety, which was 
not expected from the rudeneſs of their condition. There 
are doubtleſs degrees of genius among ſavages, as well as 
among civilized nations ; but the compariſon ſhould be made 
of ſavages among themſelves ; and not of the genius of a 
ſavage, with that of a poliſhed people. 

+ Itis well ktown that the Africans who have been brought 
to America, are daily becoming, under all the diſadvantages 
of ſervitude, more ingenious and ſuſceptible of inſtruction. 
This effect, which has been taken notice of more than once, 
may, in part perhaps, be attributed to a change in their 
modes of living, as well as to ſociety, or climate. 


oF I am 
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Jam now come to ſhew in what manner 
the features of ſavage life are affected by the 


ſtate of ſociety. 


Civilization creates ſome affinity in coun- 
tenance among all poliſhed nations. But 
there is ſomething ſo peculiar and ſo ſtupid 
in the general countenance of ſavages, that 
they are liable to be conſidered as an in- 
ferior grade in the deſcent from the human 
to the brute creation. As the civilized na- 
tions inhabit chiefly the temperate climates, 
and ſavages, except in America, the extremes 
of heat and cold, theſe differences in point of 
climate, combined with thoſe that neceſſarily 
ariſe out of their ſtate of ſociety, have pro- 
dued varieties ſo great as to aſtoniſh haſty 
obſervers, and haſty philoſophers.— The va- 
rieties, indeed, produced in the features by ſa- 
vage life are great; but the real ſum of them 
is not ſo great as the apparent. For the eye 
taking in at one view, not only the actual 
change made in each feature, but their mul - 
tiplied and mutual relations to one another, 
and to the whole; and each new relation 
giving the ſame feature a different aſpect, by 
compariſon, the final refult appears prodigi- 
ous *. — For example, a change made in the 


See pages 63 and 64. 


eye, 
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eye, produces a change in the whole counte- 
nance; becauſe it preſents to us, not ſingly 
the difference that has happened in that 
feature, but all the differences that ariſe from 


its combinations with every feature in the 


face. In like manner, a change in the com- 


plexion preſents not its own difference only, 


but a much greater effect by a ſimilar combin- 
ation with the whole countenance, If both 
the eyes and the complexion be changed in 
the ſame perſon, each change affecting the 
whole features, the combination of the two 
reſults will produce a third incomparably 
greater than either, If, in the ſame way, we 
proceed to the lips, the noſe, the cheeks, and 
to every ſingle feature in the viſage, each 
produces a multiplied effect, by compariſon 
with the whole, and the reſult of all, like the 
product of a geometrical ſeries, is ſo much 
beyond our firſt expeCtation, that it con- 
founds common obſervers, and will ſome- 
times embarraſs the moſt diſcerning philoſo- 
phers, till they learn, in this manner, to di- 
vide and combine effects. 


To treat this ſubject fully, it would be ne- 
ceſſary, in the firſt place, to aſcertain the 
general countenance of ſavage ſocicty—and 


then, as there are degrees in the favage as 
F 2 well 
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well as in the civilized ſtate, to diſtinguiſh 

the ſeveral modifications which each degree 
makes in the general aſpect—and, in the laſt 
place, to conſider the almoſt boundleſs vari- 
eties that ariſe from combining theſe general 
features with the effects of climate and of 
other cauſes already mentioned. I do not 
propoſe, however, to purſue the ſubject to 
ſuch extent. I ſhall endeavour only to draw 
the general outlines of the ſavage countenance 
as it is formed by the ſtate of ſociety ; and 
ſhall leave its changes reſulting from the 
different degrees of that ſtate, and from the 
combinations of theſe with other cauſes and 
effects, to exerciſe the leiſure and obſerva- 
tion of the ingenious, 


The eye of a ſavage is vacant and unex- 
preſſive the whole compoſition of his 
countenance 1s fixed and ſtupid—and over 
theſe unmeaning features is thrown an air of 
| wildnels and melancholy—The muſcles of 
| the face are ſoft and lax—and the face is di- 
| lated at the ſides the mouth is large—the 

lips ſwelled and protruded—and the noſe, in 
| the ſame proportion, depreſſed &. 


* * 


In this repreſentation of the ſavage countenance, I have 
chiefly in view the American ſavage; although its general 
lineaments, and the cauſes aſſigned for them, may, in a 
great degree, be univerſally applied. | 

This 


Q ww 2 


* 
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This is the pifture.—To explain it ] ob- 
ſerve, that the expreſſion of the eye, and of 
the whole countenance, depends on the nature 
and variety of thought and emotion. Joy 
and grief, ſolitude and company, objects of 
attention, habits, manners, whatever occupies 
the mind, tends to impreſs upon the counte- 
nance its peculiar traits. Mechanical occu- 
pations, and civil profeſſions, are often diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiarities in manner and aſpect, 
We frequently diſcriminate with eaſe religious 
denominations by a certain countenance form- 
ed by the habits of their profeſſion. Every 
thought has an influence in forming and di- 
verſifying the character of the countenance, 
and vacuity of thought leaves it unmeaning 
and fixed. The infinite varicty of ideas and 
emotions in civilized ſociety, will give every 
claſs of citizens ſome diſtinguiſhing expreſſion, 
according to their habits and occupations : 
and will beſtow on each individual ſome ſin- 
gular and perſonal traits, according to his ge- 
nius, education, or purſuits, Between ſavage 
and civilized ſociety there will be all the dit- 
ference that can ariſe from thinking and from 
want of thought. Savages will have all that 
- uniformity among themſelves in the ſame 
climate, that ariſe from vacancy of mind, and 
want of emotion. Knowledge is various, but 
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ignorance is ever the ſame, A vacant eye, a 
fixed and unmeaning countenance of idiotiſm, 
ſeem to reduce the ſavage in his aſpect many 
grades nearer than the citizen to the brute 
creation. The ſolitude in which he lives, 
diſpoſes him to melancholy. He ſeldom 
ſpeaks or laughs. Society rarely enlivens his 
features. When not engaged in the chaſe, 
having no object to rouſe him, he reclines 
ſluggichly on the ground, he wanders care- 
leſly through the foreſt, or he fits for hours 
in one poſture, with his eyes fixed to a ſingle 
point, and his ſenſes loſt in ſullen and un- 
meaning reverie. Theſe ſolitary and melan- 
choly emotions ſerve to caſt over his viſage, 
which other cauſes render fixed and uncx- 
preſſive, a fad and lugubrious air. The wild 
ſcenes of nature, in an uncultivated country 
impreſs ſome reſemblance of themſelves on 
the features—and the paſlions of war and 
rage, which are almoſt the only ones that oc- 
cupy the mind of a ſavage, mingle with the 
whole an aſpect of brutal ferocity &. 


*The inhabitants of the numerous ſmall iflands in the 
great Southern and Pacific oceans form an exception to this 
remark, Prevented, by their iſolated ſtate, from engaging 
in perpetual hoſtilities with neighbouring tribes, like the con- 
tidental ſavages, they are diſtinguiſhed by an air of mildneſs 
and complacence which is never ſeen upon the continent. 


Paucity 
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Paucity of ideas, ſolitude, and melancholy, 
contribute likewiſe in no ſmall degree, to 
form the remaining features of a ſavage 
a large and protruded mouth, a dilated face, 
and a general laxneſs and ſwell of all its 


muſcles *. 


Society and thought put a ſtricture upon 
the muſcles of the face, which, while it gives 
them meaning and expreſſion, prevents them 
from dilating and ſwelling as much as they 
would naturally do. They collect the coun- 
tenance more towards the centre, and give it 
a greater elevation there 1. But the vacant 
mind of the ſavage leaving the face, the in- 
dex of ſentiment and paſſion, unexerted, its 
muſcles are relaxed, they conſequently ſpread 
at the ſides, and render the middle of the 


| face broad; 


Grief peculiarly affects the figure of the 
lips, and makes them ſwell.— So do all ſo- 


That theſe are natural tendencies of ſolitude, and va- 
cancy of thought, we may diſcern by a ſmall attention to our- 
ſelves, during a ſimilar ſtate, or ſimilar emotioas of mind, 


+ The advancement of fociety and knowledge is probably 
one reaſon why the Europeans in general have a more ele- 
vated countenance than the Aſiatics. The reader will be kind 
enough to remember that all remarks of this nature are only 
general, and not intended to reach every particular inſtance, 
or to inſinuate that there may not, in the infinite variety of 
nature, be many particular exceptions, 
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litary and melancholy emotions. When, 
therefore, theſe are the natural reſult of the 
ſtate of ſociety—when they operate from in- 
fancy, and are ſeldom counteracted by the 
more gay and intenſe emotions of civil life, 
the effect will at length become conſiderable. 
The mouth of a ſavage will generally be large, 
and the lips, in a leſs or greater degree thick 
and protruded “. 


The noſe affects, and is affected by, the 
other features of the face. The whole fea- 
tures uſually bear ſuch relation to one ano- 
ther, that if one be remarkably enlarged, it 
is accompanied with a proportional dimi- 
nution of others. A prominent noſe is com- 
monly connected with a thin face, and thin 
lips. On the other hand, a broad face, thick 
lips, or a large and a blunt chin, is accom- 
panied with a certain depreſſion of the fea- 
ture of the noſe. It ſeems as if the extenſion 
of the nerves in one direction, reſtrained and 
ſhortened them in another +. Savages, there- 

fore, 


*The ruſtic ſtate, by its ſolitude and want of thought 
and emotion, bears ſome analogy to the ſavage. * And we ce 
it accompanied by ſimilar effects on the viſage! The coun- 
tenance vacant, the lips thick, the face broad and ſpread, and 
all its muſcles lax and ſwelling. | 


+ By a ſmall experiment on ourſelves we may render this 
effect obvious. By a protuſion of the lips, or by drawing 


down the mouth at the corners, we ſhall find a ſtricture on 
the 
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ſore, commonly have this feature more ſunk 


and flat, than it is ſeen in civil ſociety, This, 


though a partial, is not the whole cauſe of 
that extreme flatneſs which is obſerved in 
part of Africa, and in Lapland. Climate en- 
ters there, in a great degree, for the effect; 
and it 1s aided by an abſurd ſenſe of beauty 
that prompts them often to depreſs it by 


art *, 


The preceding obſervations tend to ac- 
count for ſome of the molt diſtinguiſhing 
features of ſavages. To theſe I might have 
added another general reaſon of their pecu- 
har wildneſs and uncouthneſs in that ſtate of 
ſociety.— The feelings of ſavages, when they 
deviate from their uſual apathy, are moſtly 
of the uneaſy kind; and to theſe they give 
an unconſtrained expreſſion. From this caule 


the noſe that, in an age when the features were ſoft and pliant, 
would ſenſibly tend to depreſs it. A like tendency conti- 
nued through the whole of life, would give them an habitual 
13 very different from the common condition of civi- 
ized ſociety ; and the effect would be much greater than 
would readily occur to our firſt reflections upon the ſubject. 


That ſuch an effect ſhould be the reſult of climate is not 
more wonderful than the thick necks created by the climate 
of the Alps; or than other effects that certainly ſpring from 


this cauſe, within our own knowledge. That it ariſes from 


climate, or the ſtate of ſociety, or both, is evident, becauſe 
the noſe is becoming more prominent in the poſterity of thoſe 
who have been removed from Africa to America. 


will 
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will neceffarily reſult a habit of the face, in 
the higheſt degree rude and uncouth. - As 
we fee a ſimilar negligence among the vulgar 
adds exceedingly to that diſguſting coarſeneſs 
which ſo many other cauſes contribute to 


create. 


I have now finiſhed the diſcuſſion which I 
propoſed, as far as I deſign at preſent to pur- 
ſue it. Many of the obſervations which have 
been made in the progreſs of it may, to per- 
ſons not accuſtomed to a nice examination of 
the powers of natural cauſes, appear minute 
and unimportant. It may be thought that I 
have attributed too much to the influence of 
principles that are ſo flow in their operation 
and imperceptible in their progreſs. But, 
on this ſubject, it deſerves to be remembered, 
that the minuteſt cauſes, by acting conſtantly, 
are often productive of the greateſt conſe- 
quences. The inceſſant drop wears a cavity, 
at length, in the hardeſt rock. The impreſ- 
ſions of education, which ſingly taken are 
ſcarcely diſcernible, ultimately produce the 
greateſt differences between men in ſociety. 
How flow the progreſs of civilization which 
the influence of two thouſand years hath as 
yet, hardly ripened in the nations of Europe 


How minute and imperceptible the operation 
of 
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of each particular cauſe that has contributed 
to the final reſult! And yet, how immenſe 
the difference between the manners of Europe 
barbarous, and of Europe civilized ! There 1s 
furely not a greater difference between the 
figure and aſpect of any two nations on the 
globe. The plant nature of man is ſuſcep- 
tible of change from the minuteſt cauſes, and 
theſe changes, habitually repeated, create at 
length conſpicuous diſtinctions. The effect 
proceeds increaſing from one generation to 
another, till it arrives at that point where the 
conſtitution can yield no farther to the power 
of the operating cauſe. Here it aſſumes a 
permanent form and becomes the character 
of the climate or the nation. 


Superficial thinkers are often heard to aſk, 
why, unleſs there be an original difference in 
the ſpecies of men, are not all bern at leaſt 
with the ſame figure or complex1on ? It is ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer to ſuch inquirics, that it is 
for the ſame reaſon, whatever that may be, 
that other reſemblances of parents are com- 
municated to children. We ſee that figure, 
ſtature, complexion, features, diſcaſes, and 
even powers of the mind, become hereditary. 
To thoſe who can ſatisfy themſelves with re- 
gard to the communication of theſe proper- 

4 ties, 
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ties, the tranſmiiſion of climatical or national 
differences ought not to appear ſurpriſing — 
the ſame law will account for both, —If it be 
aſked, Why a ſun-burnt face, or a wounded 
limb is not alſo communicated by the ſame 
law ? It is ſufficient to anſwer, that theſe are 
only partial accidents which do not change 
the inward form and temperament of the 
conſtitution, It is the conſtitution that is 
conveyed by birth. The cauſcs which I have 
attempted to illuſtrate, change in time its 
whole ſtructure and compoſition—And when 
any change becomes incorporated, ſo to 
ſpeak, it 1s, along with other conſtitutional 
properties tranſmitted to offspring. 


I procced now to conſider the exceptions 
exiſting among mankind that ſeem to contra- 
dict the general principles that have been laid 
down concerning the influence of climate, 
and of the ſtate of ſociety. 


I begin. with obſerving, that theſe excep- 
tions are neither ſo numerous nor ſo great as 
they have been repreſented by ignorant and 
inaccurate travellers, and by credulous phi- 
loſophers. Even Buffon ſeems to be credu- 
lous when he only doubts concerning the re- 
lations of Struys, and other prodigy-mongers, 

| | who 
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who have filled the hiſtories of their voyages 
with crude and haſty obſervations, the effects 
of falſehood, or of ſtupid ſurprize. Nothing 
can appear more contemptible than philoſo- 
phers with ſolemn faces retailing, like maids 
and nurſes, the ſtories of giants *—of tailed 
men +—of a people without teeth Hand of 
ſome abſolutely without necks g. It is a ſhame 
for philoſophy at this day to be ſwallowing 
the falſchoods, and accounting for the ab- 
ſardities, of ſailors, We in America, perhaps, 
receive ſuch tales with more contempt than 


* Buffon, deſcribing the inhabitants of the Marian, or La- 
drone iſlands, ſuppoſes that they are, in general, a people of 
large ſize; and that ſome may have been ſeen there of gi- 
gantic ſtature. But before Buffon wrote, there was hardly 
a navigator who did not ſee many giants in remote countries. 
Buffon has the merit of rejefting a great number of incre- 
dible narrations. 


+ Lord Monboddo ſuppoſes that mankind, at firſt had 
tails—that they have fallen off by civilization—but that there 
are ſtill ſome nations, and ſome individuals, who have this 
honourable mark of affinity with the brutes. What effect 
might reſult from the conjunction of a ſavage with an ape, 
or an Oran-outang, it is impoſlible to ſay. But a moaſtrous 
birth, if it ſhould happen, however it _ be exaggerated 
by the ignorance of ſailors, ſhould never be dignified as a 
ſpecies in the writings of philoſophers, 


t A moſt deformed and deteſtable people whom Buffon 
ſpeaks of as natives of New-Holland. 


$ Sir Walter Raleigh pretends to deſcribe a people of that 
kind in Guiana, Other voyagers have given a ſimilar ac- 
count of ſome of the Tartar tribes. Ihe necks of theſe 
Tartars are naturally extremely ſhort ; and the ſpirit of tra- 
velling prodigy has totally deſtroyed them. 
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other nations; becauſe we perceive in ſuch a 
ſtrong light, the falſehood of fimilar wonders, 
with regard to this continent, that were a few 
years ago reported, believed, and philoſophiſed 
on, in Europe. We hear every day the abſurd 
remarks and the falſe reaſonings of foreign- 
ers on almoſt every object that comes under 
their obſervation in this new region. They 
judge of things, of men, and of manners, un- 
der the influence of habits and ideas framed 
in à different climate, and a different ſtate of 
ſociety; or they infer general and erroneous 
concluſions from ſingle and miſtaken facts, 
viewed through that prejudice, which previ- 
ous habits always form in common minds “. 

| Since 
® It requires a greater portion of reflexion and philoſophy 
than falls to the let of ordinary travellers, to enable them to 
judge with propriety of men and things in diſtant countries. 
Countries are deſcribed from a fingle ſpot, manners from a 
fingle action, and men from the firſt man that is ſeen on a 
foreign ſhore, and perhaps him only half ſeen, and at a diſ- 
tarice. From this ſpirit, America has been repreſented by 
different travellers as the moſt fertile or the moſt barren region 
on the globe, Navigators to Africa often ſpeak of the ſpread- 
ing foreſts and luxuriant herbage of that arid continent, 
becauſe ſome ſcenes of this kind are preſented to the eye along 
the ſhores of the Gambia and the Senegal. And ſurpriſe, oc- 
caſioned by an uncommon complexion or compoſition of fea- 
tures, has increaſed or diminiſhed the ſtature of different na- 
tions beyond all the proportions of nature. —Such judgments 
are ſimilar, perhaps, to thoſe which a Chineſe ſailor would 
form of the United States who had ſeen only Cape May ; or 
would form of Britain or of France, who had ſeen only the 


rts of Dover or of Calais. What information concerning 


thoſe kingdoms could ſuch a viſitant afford his ety 
rom 
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Since America is better known, we find. no 
canibals in Florida ; no men in Guiana with 
heads 


from ſuch a viſit? Beſide the limited ſphere of his obſerva- 
tion, he would ſee every thing with aſtoniſhment or with diſ- 
ſt, that would exaggerate, or diſtort, his repreſentation. 
He would ſee each action by itſelf without knowing its con- 
nexions ; or he would ſee it with the connexions which it 
would have in his own country. A ſimilar error induced 
Captain Cook, in bis firſt voyage, to form an unfavourable 
opinion of the modeſty and chaſtity of the women of Otaheite, 
which more experience taught him to correct. Many ſuch 
falſe judgments are to be found in almoſt every writer of 
ages or travels. The ſavages of America are repreſented 

as frigid, becauſe they are not ready for ever to avoil them- 
ſelves of the opportunities offered by their ſtate of ſociety to 
violate the chaſtity of their females. They are ſometimes re- 
preſented as licentious, becauſe they often lie promiſcuouſly 
round the ſame fire. Both judgments are falle, and formed 
on prepoſſeſſions created in ſociety. Simplicity of manners, 
more than conſtitution, or than climate, produces that ap- 
pearance of indifference, on the one hand, that is called fri- 
idity, and that promiſcuous intercourſe, on the other, that 
1s ſuppoſed to be united with licence. Luxury, reſtraints, 
and the arts of poliſhed ſociety, inflame deſire, which is al- 
layed by the coarſe manners and hard fare of ſavage life, 
where no ſtudied excitements are uſed to awaken the paſſions. 
The frontier counties of all theſe ſtates at preſent afford a 
ſtriking example of the truth of this reflexion. Poor, and 
approaching the roughneſs and ſimplicity of ſavage manners, 
and living in cabins that have no diviſions of apartments, 
whole families, and frequently ſtrangers, lodge together in 
the ſame incloſure, without any ſenſe of indecency, and with 
fewer violations of chaſtity than are found amidſt the reſtraints 
and incitements of more poliſhed ſociety. On a like found- 
ation cowardice has been imputed to the natives of America, 
becauſe they proſecute their wars by ſtratagem —inſenſibility, 
becauſe they ſuffer with patience—and thieviſhneſs, becauſe a 
ſavage, having no notion of perſonal property but that which 
he has in preſent occupation and enjoyment, takes without 
ſeruple what he wants, and ſees 3% do not need. In innu- 
merable inſtances the act of one man, the figure or —_ 
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heads ſunk into their breaſts ;- no martial 
Amazons. The giants of Patagonia have 
diſppeared; and the fame fate ſhould have 
attended thoſe of the Ladrone iſlands, whom 
Buffon, after Gamelli Carreri, has been pleaſed 
to mention. Tavernier's tales of the ſmooth 
and hairleſs bodies of the Mogul women, may 
be ranked with thoſe which have ſo long, and 
ſo falſely, attributed this peculiarity to the na- 
tives of America. The ſame judgment may 
we form of thoſe hiſtories which repreſent na- 
tions without natural affection ; without ideas 


of religion; and without moral principle *. 
In 


of the firſt vagrant ſeen upon a diſtant ſhore, has furniſhed 
the character of a whole nation. It is abſurd to build philo- 
ſophic theories on the ground of ſuch ſtories, 


Nations have been judged to be without religion, be- 
cauſe travellers have not ſeen temples ; becauſe they have not 
underſtood their cuſtoms or their language; or have not ſeen 
them engaged in any act of worſhip. Nations have been 
judged to be without natural affection, becauſe one man has 
been ſeen to do an act of barbarity. But one of the nations, 
which ſeems to have departed fartheſt from the laws of hu- 
man nature, is mentioned by lord Kaims, in his laudable 
attempts to diſprove the truth of revelation. He thinks it 
certain that the Giagas, a nation of Africa, could not have 
deſcended from one origin with the reſt of mankind, becauſe, 
totally unlike all others, they are void of natural affection. 
They kill, ſays his lordſhip, all their own children as ſoon 
as they are born, and ſupply their places with youth ſtolen 
from the neigbouring tribes. If this character had been 
true, even his lordſhip's zeal for a good cauſe might have 
ſuffered him to reflect, that the Giagas could not have con- 


tinued a ſeparate race, longer than che firſt ſtock ſhould mos 
s lived. 
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In a word, the greater part of thoſe extraor- 
dinary deviations from the laws of climate, 
and of ſociety, which formerly obtained cre- 
dit, are diſcovered, by more accurate obſerva- 
tion, to have no exiſtence. If a few marvel- 
lous phænomenaz are ſtill retailed by credulous 
writers, a ſhort time will explode them all, 
or ſhew that they are miſunderſtood, and en- 
able philoſophers to explain them on the 
known principles of human nature. 


Leaving ſuch pretended facts, and the rea- 
ſonings to which they have given riſe, to de- 
ſerved contempt, I ſhall conſider a few ap- 

rent deviations from the preceding princi- 
ples that have been aſcertained. It will not 


be neceſſary to go into an extenſive detail of 


minute differences. Theſe might be tedious 
and unimportant: I ſhall propoſe only the 
moſt conſpicuous, perſuaded that, if they are 
ſatisfactorily explained, every reaſonable in- 
quirer will reſt convinced, that natural cauſes 


exiſt in every country ſufficient to account for 


ſmaller diſtinctions. 


lived. The ſtolen youth would reſemble their parents, and 
would, at length, compoſe the nation. And yet the Giagas, 
accordin is lordſhip, will continue to kill cheir children, 


to h 
and to 4 a ſtanding monument of the falſehood of the 
Scriptures! An excellent ſpecimen of the eaſy faith of in- 
fidelity ! — Prelim- Diſc, to Sketches of the Hiſt. of Man, 


by lord Kaims. 
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In tracing the ſame parallels from eaſt to 
welt, we do not always diſcern the fame fea- 
tures and complexion. In the countries of 
India, and on the northern coaſts of Africa, 
nations are mingled together who are diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another by great varieties. 
The torrid zone of Afia is not marked by 
ſuch a deep colour nor by ſuch parched hair 
as that of Africa; and the colour of tropical 
America is, in general, lighter than that of 
Aſia. 

Africa is not uniform. The complexion 
of the weſtern coaſt is a deeper black than that 
of the eaſtern. N is even deeper on the north 
of the equator than on the ſouth. The 
Abyſlinians form an exception from all the 
other inhabitants of the African zone — and 
when we go beyond that zone to the ſouth, 
the Hottentots ſeem to be a race by them- 
ſelves. In their manners the moſt beaſtly, 
and in their perſons and the faculties of their 
minds approaching the neareſt to brutes, of 
any of the human ſpecies. 


- For the explication of theſe varieties it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſame parallel of 
latitude does not uniformly indicate the ſame 


temperature of heat and cold. Vicinity to 
the 
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the ſea, the courſe of winds, the altitude of 
lands, and even the nature of the foil, create 
great differences in the ſame climate. The 
ſtate of ſociety in which any nation takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of a new country, has a great effect in 
preſerving or in changing their original ap- 
arance. Savages neceſſarily undergo great 
changes by ſuffering the whole action and 
force of climate without protection. Men in 
a civilized ſtate enjoy innumerable arts by 
which they are enabled to guard againſt its 
influence, and to retain ſome favourite idea of 
beauty formed in their primitive ſeats. Yet, 
every migration produces a change. And the 
combined effects of many migrations, ſuch as 
have been made by almoſt all the preſent na- 
tions of the temperate zone, muſt have great 
influence in varying the human countenance, 
For example—A nation which migrates to a 
different climate will, in time, be impreſſed 
with the characters of its new ſtate. If this 
nation ſhould afterwards return to its original 
feats, it would not perfectly recover its pri- 
mitive features and complexion, but would 
receive the impreſſions of the firſt elimate, on 
the ground of thoſe created in the ſecond. 
In a new removal, the combined effect of the 
two climates would become the ground on 
which would be impreſſed the characters of 
G 2 the 
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the third. This exhibits a new cauſe of end- 
ſeſs variety in the human countenance. 


Theſe principles will ſerve to explain many 
of the differences that exiſt in thoſe countries 
which have been the ſubjects of moſt fre- 
quent conqueſt “. India and the northern 
regions of Africa have been often conquer- 
ed, and many nations have eſtabliſhed colo- 
nies in theſe countries for the purpoſes of 
commerce. All theſe nations before their 
migrations, or their conqueſts, were in a leſs 
or greater degree civilized. They were able 
therefore to preſerve, with ſome ſucceſs, their 
original features againſt the influence of the 
climate. Their diet, their habits, their man- 
ners, and their arts, all would contribute to 
this effect. As theſe cauſes are capable of 
creating great varieties among men, much 
more are they capable of preſerving varieties 
already created. The Turks therefore, the 
Arabs, and the Moors in the north of Africa, 
will remain, forever, diſtinct in their figure 
and complexion, as long as their manners are 
different. And the continent and iſlands of 
India will be filled with a various race of peo- 
ple, while the productions of their climate con- 


* Eſpecially if religion, manners, policy, or other e 
Prevent people from uniting freely in marriages, and from 
8 to the ſame — of government and laws. 
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tinue to invite both conqueſts and commerce, 
The climate will certainly change in a de- 
gree the appearance of all the nations who re- 
move thither ; but the difference in the de- 
gree, and the combination of this effect with 
their original characters, will ſtill preſerve 
among them eſſential and conſpicuous diſ- 
tinctions *. 

Another variety, which ſeems to form an 
exception from the principles hitherto laid 
down, but which really eſtabliſhes them, is, 
that the torrid zone of Aſia is not marked by 
ſuch a deep colour, nor, except in a few 
countries, by ſuch curled hair, as that of 
Africa, The African zone is a region of 
burning ſand which augments the heats of 
the fun to a degree almoſt inconceivable, 


From the preceding principles we may jultly conclude, 
that the Anglo- Americans will never reſemble the native In- 
dians. Their civilization will prevent ſo great a degeneracy, 
But were it poſſible that they ſhould become ſavage, the ro- 
ſemblance could never be complete, becauſe the one would 
receive the impreſſlons of the climate on a countenance, the 
ground of which was formed in Europe, and in a ſtate of im- 
proved ſociety ; the other bas plainly received them on a 
countenance formed in Tartary, And yet the reſemblance 
becomes near and ſtriking in thoſe perſons who have been 
captivated by the Indians in infancy, and haye grown up 
among them in the habits of ſavage life, Theſe principles 
likewiſe will lead us to conclude, that the Samoiedes are Lar- 
tars degenerated by the effects of extreme cold—and that the 


empire of China, and moſt of the countries of India, have 


been peopled from the north, For their countenance ſeems 
to be compoled of the ſoft feature of the Lower Aſia, laid 


upon a ground formed in the Upper Aſia. x 
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That of Aſia conſiſts chiefly of water, which, 


abſorbing the rays of the fun, and filling the 
atmoſphere with a cool and humid vapour, 


creates a wind comparatively temperate over 


its numerous iſlands and narrow peninſulas. 
The principal body of its lands lies nearer to 
the northern tropic than to the equator. In 
ſummer the winds blow from the ſouth acroſs 
extenſive oceans; in the winter from conti- 
nents that the ſun has long deſerted V. Yet, 
under all the advantages of climate which 
Aſia enjoys, we find in Borneo and New- 
Guinea, and perhaps in ſome others of thoſe 


vaſt inſular countries, which, by their poſi- 


tion and extent, are ſubject to greater heats 
than the continent, or by the ſavage condition 
of the inhabitants, ſuffer the influence of 
thoſe heats in a higher degree, a race of men 
reſembling the African negroes, Their hair, 
their complexion, and their features, are nearly 
the ſame. At the diſtance of more than 
three thouſand miles acroſs the Indian ocean, 
it is impoſſible that they ſhould have ſprung 
from the ſavages of Africa, who have not the 
means of making ſuch extenſive voyages Þ+. 


1 The monſoons are found to blow over the whole Afiatic 
one. 

+ The Europeans were highly civilized before they diſco- 
vered the continent of America, which is not ſo remote from 
their ſhorey 23 Borneo or New-Holland is from the coaſt of 


Africa, . * . 
Similarity 


i 
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Similarity of climate and of manners have 
created this ſtriking reſemblance between 
people ſo remote from one another. 


The next apparent exception we diſcover 
in Africa itſelf, Africa, like Europe and Aſia, 
is full of varieties, ariſing from the ſame 
cauſes, vicinity to the ſun, elevation of the 
land, the heat of winds, and the manners of 
the people. But the two principal diſtinc- 
tions of colour, under which the reſt may be 
ranged, that prevail from the northern tropic, 
or a little higher to the Cape of Good-Hope, 
are the Caffre and the negroe. The Caffre 
complexion prevails along the eaſtern coaſt, 
and in the country of the Hottentots. The 
negroe on the weltern coaſt between the tro- 
pics. The negroc is the blackeſt colour of 
the human ſkin, the Caffre is much lighter, 
and ſeems to be the intermediate grade be- 
tween the negroe and the native of India, 
The cauſe of this difference will be obvious 
to thoſe who are acquainted with that conti- 
nent, The winds under the cquator, follow- 
ing the courſe of the ſun, reach the ecaftern 
coaſt of Africa, cooled by blowing over im- 
menſe occans, and render the countries of 
Aian, Zanguebar, and Monomotapa, compa- 


ratively temperate, But after they have tra- 
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verſed that extenſive continent, and in a paſ- 
ſage of three thouſand miles have collected 
all the fires of the burning deſert, to pour 
them on the countries of Guinea, of Sierra- 
Leona, and of Senegal *, they glow with an 
ardor unknown in any other portion of the 
globe. The intente heat, which, in this re- 
gion, makes ſuch a prodigious change on the 
human conſtitution, equally transforms the 
whole race of beaſts and of vegetables. All 
nature bears the marks of a powerful fire +. 
And the negroe 1s no more changed from 
the Caffre, the Moor, or the European, than 
the proportional laws of climate, and of ſo- 
ciety, give us reaſon to expect. Above the Se- 
negal we find in the nation of the Foulies a 
lighter ſhade of the negroe colour ; and im- 


® Theſe countries receive the wind after blowing over the 
wideſt and hotteſt part of Africa, and conſequently ſuffer un- 
der a more intenſe heat than the countries of Congo, Angola, 
or Loango, to the ſquth of the equator. Accordingly, we 
find the people of a deeper black in the northern than in the 
ſouthern ſection of the torrid zone. 


+ The luxuriancy of the trees and herbage along the banks 

of the great rivers has deceived ſome travellers who have re- 
| preſented Africa as a rich and fertile country. As foon as 
you leave the rivers, which are very few, you enter on 2 
parched and naked ſoil. And the whole interior parts of 
that continent, as far as they have been explored, are little 
elſe than a deſert of hurning ſand, that often rolls in waves 
like the ocean. Buffon mentions a nation in the centre of 
Africa, the Zuinges, who, the Arabian writers ſay, are often 
almoſt entirely cut off, by hot winds that riſe out of the ſur- 
ropnding deſerts, 


mediately 


1 
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mediately beyond them to the north, the 
darkeſt copper of the Mooriſh complexion. 
There is a ſmaller interval between the cop- 
per colour and the perfectly black on the north 


than on the ſouth of the torrid zone; becauſe 


the Moors, being more civilized than the 


 Hottentots, are better able to defend them- 


ſelves againſt the impreſſions of the climate. 
But the Hottentots, being the moſt ſavage of 
mankind, ſuffer the influence of their climate 
in the extreme. And they endeavour, by 
every mean, to preſerve the features and the 
complexion of the equator, from whence, it 
is probable, they derived, with their anceſ- 


tors, their ideas of beauty. It is more eaſy 


to preſerve acquired features or complexion, 
than to regain them after they have been loſt. 
The Hottentots preſerve with ſome ſucceſs, 
thoſe that they had acquired under the equa- 
tor. They flatten, by violence, the noſe of 


every child ſoon after it is born; they endea- 


vour to deepen the colour of the (kin by rub- 
bing it with the moſt filthy unguents, and by 
expoling it to the influence of a ſcorching 
ſun ; and their hair they burn up by the vileſt 
compoſitions. Yet, againſt all their efforts, 
the climate, though it 1s but a few degrees 


declined from the torrid zone, viſibly prevails. 


Their hair is thicker and longer than that of 
the 
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the negroes; and their complexion near tlie 
Cape is the lighteſt ſtain of the Caffre colour. 
Allowing for the effects of their ſavage con- 
dition, and of their brutal manners, they are 
marked nearly with the ſame hue that diſtin- 
guiſhes the correſpondent northern latitudes “. 


As you aſcend along the eaſtern coaſt fr om 
Cafraria to Aian, the complexion becomes 
gradually deeper, till ſuddenly you find, in 
Abyſſinia, a race of men reſembling the 
ſouthern Arabians. Their hair is long and 
ſtraight, their features tolerably regular, and 
their complexion a very dark olive approach- 
ing to the black, This ſingularity is eaſily 
explained on the principles already eſtabliſh- 
ed: and it is an additional confirmation of 
theſe principles that they are found to reach 
all the effects to which they are applied. The 
Abyſſinians are a civilized people, and bear 
evident marks of Aſiatic origin. They are 
ſituated in the mildeſt region of tropical Africa, 
and are fanned by the temperate winds that 
blow from the Indian ocean. Abyſſinia is 
likewiſe a high and mountainous country, 
and is waſhed during half the year by deluges 


* With regard to other peculiarities that haye been related 
ef this people, and that reduce them in their figure the neareſt 
to the brute creation of any of the human ſpecies, great part 
of them are falſe, others exaggerated, and thoſe that are true 


arc the natural offspring of cir brutal manners, b 
© 
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of rain which impart unuſual coolneſs to the 
air. It is, perhaps, one of the moſt elevated 
regions on earth, as, from its mountains ſpring 
two of the largeſt and the longeſt rivers in the 
world, the Niger and the Nile *. This alti- 
tude of the lands, raiſes it to a region of the 
atmoſphere that is equivalent to many degrees 
of northern latitude +. Thus, the civilization 
of the people, the elevation of the country, 
the temperature of the winds, and inceſſant 
clouds and rain during that ſeaſon of the year 
in which the ſun is vertical, all contribute to 
create that form and colour of the human 
perſon in Abyſſinia, which is conſidered as a 
prodigy in the torrid zone of Africa, 


Having conſidered the principal objections 
to the preceding theory exiſting in India and 
Africa, it may be expected that I ſhould not 


The prodigious and inceſſant deluges of rain that fall in 
Abyſſinia during fix months in the year, are the cauſe of the 
overflowing of the Nile. They render the atmoſphere tem- 
perate, and are a proof of the elevation of the country, no leſs 
than the length of the rivers that originate in its mountains. 
The greateſt quantity of rains uſually fall on mountains and 
the highett lands; and their elevation may, in a great mea- 
ſure, be determined by the length of the rivers that iſſue from 
them. 

+ Some writers inform us, that the barometer riſes in Abyſ- 
ſinia, on an average, no higher than 20 inches. If this be 
true, that kingdom mult be ſituated more than two miles 
above the level of the ſea. But it we ſhould ſuppoſe this ac- 
count to be exaggerated, ſtill we mult judge 1ts altitude to 
be very great, conſidering that it is almolt intirely a region of 
Mountains, which are the ſources cf thoſe vaſt rivers. a 
omit 
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omit to mention the white Negroes of Africa, 
and the white Indians of Darien, and of ſome 
of the oriental iſlands, which are fo often 
quoted upon this ſubject. ' Ignorant or inte- 
reſted writers have endeavoured to magnify 
this phenomenon into an argument for the 
original diſtinction of ſpecies. But thoſe who 
have examined the fact with greater accuracy, 
have rendered it evident that their colour is 
the effect of ſome diſtemper. Theſe whites 
are rare; they have all the marks of an ex- 
treme imbecility; they do not form a ſeparate 
race, or continue their own ſpecies; but are 
found to be the accidental and diſeaſed pro- 
duction of parents who themſelves poſſeſs the 


full characters of the climate *. 
| It 


* Mr. James Lind, a phyſician of great reputation, has 
recorded a ſimilar deviation from the law of climate in a black 
child born of white parents. The fat he aſſures us occurred 
- his own obſervation. , See Phil, Tranſ. of Roy. Soc. Lond. 

v 42 - . 

The mal tribe of red people, which Dr. Shaw, in his 
travels, relates that he ſaw in the mountains of Aureſs, a part 
of the vaſt ridge of Atlas, are probably a remnant of the Van- 
dals who, in the fifth century, conquered the northern coun- 
tries of Africa, Their manners, and the altitude of their 
fit uation, in thoſe cold mountains, may have contributed to 
preſerve this diſtinction between them and the Moors and 
Arabs, who live in the low lands. Lord Kaims, who writes 
with infinite weaknefs on this ſubjeR, exclaims with an air of 
triumph, if the climate in a thoufand years has not changed 
theſe people into a perſect reſemblance of the aborigines, we 
may ſafely pronounce it never will change them.—I confefs 
it, if they preſerve their preſent elevation. But to conclude 
| that the climate cannot Change them on the plains, becauſe 
10 
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It now remains only to account for the 
aſpect of the ſavage natives of America, which 
varies from the examples we have conſidered 
in the other portions of the earth. Their 
complexion is not ſo fair as that of Europe or 
of Middle Aſia. It is not fo black as that of 
Africa, and many of the oriental iflands. 
There 1s a greater uniformity of countenance 
throughout this whole continent than is found 
in any other region of the globe of equal 
extent. 


That the natives of America are not fair, 
is a natural conſequence of the principles al- 
ready eſtabliſhed in this Eſſay; in which it has 
been ſhewn, that ſavages, from their expoſure, 
their hardſhips, and their manner of living, 
muſt, even in temperate climates, be diſco- 
loured by different ſhades of the tawny com- 
plexion. 


The uniformity of their countenance reſults 
in ſome degree from that of the climate, which 
15 the leſs various, that America poſſeſſes the 
cooleſt tropical region in the world, But it 
reſults principally from their ſtate of ſociety, 
it has not changed them on the mountains, is the ſame kind 
of reaſoning as it would be to conclude that the ſun could nor 


melt ſnow at the bottom of ÆEtna or Pambamarca, becauſe it 
continues eternally frozen at the top. 


their 
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their manners. their means of ſubſiſtence, the 
nature and limitation of their ideas, which 
preſerve an uncommon reſemblance from Ca- 
nada to Cape Horn. Though complexion is 
leſs diverſified in America than in other re- 
gions of the earth; yet there is a ſenſible gra- 
dation of colour “, till you arrive at the darkeſt 
hue of this continent in the nations on the 
weſt of Brazil. Here the continent being 
wider, and conſequently hotter, than in any 
other part between the tropics, is more deep- 


ly coloured. And the Toupinamboes and 


Toupayas, and other tribes of that region, 
bear a near reſemblance, in their complexion, 
to the inhabitants of the oriental zone. We 
find indeed no people in America ſo black as 
the Africans. This is the peculiarity that 
attracts moſt obſervation and inquiry; and 
the cauſe I propoſe now to explain. 


In travelling from the great lakes to Florida or Loui- 
ſiana, through the indian nations, there is a viſible progreſ- 
ſion in the darkneſs of their complexion. And at the councils 
of confederate nations, or at treaties for terininating an exten- 
five war, you often fee ſachems and warriors of very different 
hues. But the colour of. the natives of America, though 
diverſited, is leſs various than in other quarters of the globe 
of equal extent of latitude, And as the ſame ſtate of ſociety 
umverſally prevails, there is a ſyſtem of features that reſults 
from this, which is every where ſimilar. Theſe features 
giving the predominant aſpect to the face, and being united 
with a complexion leſs various than in Africa or Afia, form 
what is called the uniformity of the American countenance. 


The 


* 
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The torrid zone of America is uncommon- 
ly temperate. This effect ariſes in part from 
its ſhape; in part from its high mountains, 
and extenſive lakes and rivers; and in part 
from its uncultivated ſtate. All uncultivated 
regions, covered with foreſts and with waters, 
are naturally cold “. The torrid zone of Ame- 
rica is narrow—its mountains and its rivers 
are immenſe—and Amazonia may be con- 
ſidered, during a great portion of the year, as 
one extenſive lake +. Let us advert to the 
influence of theſe circumſtances. The empire 
of Mexico is a continued iſthmus of high and 
mountainous lands, Cool by their elevation, 
they are fanned on each fide by winds from 
the eaſtern and weſtern oceans. Terra firma 
is a hilly region. Amazonia, though low and 
flat, is ſhaded by boundleſs foreſts, and cooled 
by the numerous waters that flow into the 
largeſt rivers in the world, The mildneſs of 
its atmoſphere is augmented by the perpetual 
eaſt wind that blows under the equator, This 
wind, having depoſited in the Atlantic ocean 


* The difference, in point of climate, which cultivation 
has produced between modern and ancient Europe, is well 
known. And it is probable, that if civilization ſhall, in 
future time, be introduced into Tartary, that frozen climate 
will be mollified, and the deformed Tartars may, with change 
of climate and of manners, become perſonable men. 


+ On account of its numerous rivers and its Hooded lands. 
11 the 
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the heats acquired in its paſſage acroſs the 


continent of Africa, regains a moderate tem- 
perature before it arrives at the American 
coaſt. In America it continues its courſe over 
thick foreſts and innumerable waters, to the 
mountains of the Andes. The Andes are 
colder than the Alps. And the empire of 
Peru, defended on one fide by theſe frozen 
ridges; fanned on the other by a perpetual 
weſt wind from the Pacific Ocean; and co- 
vered by a canopy of denſe vapour, through 


which the ſun never penetrates with force; 


enjoys a temperate atmoſphere. The vaſt fo- 
reſts of America are an effect of the tempera- 
ture of the air, and contribute to promote it. 
Extreme heat parches the foil, and converts 
it into an arid ſand—luxuriant vegetation 1s 
the fruit of a moiſt earth, and a temperate 
ſky. And the natives, inhabiting perpetual 


| ſhade, and reſpiring in the grateful and re- 


frigerating effluvia of vegetables, enjoy, in 
the midſt of the torrid zone, a moderate 
climate. 


Theſe obſervations tend to ſhew, that, as far 


as heat is concerned in the effect, the colour 


of the American muſt be much leſs deep than 
that of the African, or even of the Aſiatic 
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zone. And to me it appears, and, I doubt 
not, to every candid and intelligent inquirer, 
that the co-operation of ſo many cauſes is 
fully adequate to account for the differences 
between the complexion of the Negroe and 
of the Indian. 


Thus have I concluded the examination, 
which I propoſed, into the caules of the prin- 
cipal varieties of perſon that appear in the 
different nations of the earth. And I am 
happy to obſerve, on this ſubject, that the 
molt accurate inveſtigations into the power 
of nature ever ſerve to confirm the facts 
vouched by the authority of revelation. A 
juſt philoſophy will always be found to be 
coincident with true theology. The writers 
who, through ignorance of nature, or through 
prejudice againſt religion, attempt to deny the 
unity of the human ſpecies, do not advert to 
the confuſion which ſuch principles tend to 
introduce, The ſcience of morals would be 
abſurd ; the law of nature and nations would 
be annihilated ; no general principles of hu- 
man conduct, of religion, or of policy, could 
be framed; for human nature, originally 
infinitely various, and, by the changes of the 
world, infinitely mixed, could not be compre- 
hended in any ſyſtem, The rules which 
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would reſult from the ſtudy of our own na- 
ture, would not apply to the natives of other 
countries, who would be of different ſpecies; 
perhaps not two families in our own 
country, who might be ſprung from a diſſi- 
milar compoſition of ſpecies. Such principles 
tend to confound all ſcience, as well as piety; 
and leave us in the world uncertain whom to 
truſt, or what opinions to frame of others. 
The doctrine of one race removes this uncer- 
tainty, renders human nature ſuſceptible of 
ſyſtem, illuſtrates the powers of phylical 
cauſes, and opens a rich and extenſive field 
for moral ſcience. The unity of the human 
race I have confirmed by explaining the cauſes 
of its variety. The firſt and chief of theſe J 
have ſhewn to be climate; by which is meant, 
notſo much the latitude of a country from the 
equator, as the degree of heat or cold, that 
depends on many connected circumſtances, 
The next is the ſtate of ſociety, which greatly 
augments or corrects the influence of cli- 
mate, and is itſelf the independent cauſe of 
many conſpicuous diſtinctions among man- 
kind. Theſe cauſes may be infinitely varied 
in their degree, and in their combinations 
with other principles. And in the innume- 
rable migrations of mankind, they are modi- 
fed by their own previous effects in a prior 
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climate, and a prior ſtate of ſociety v. Even 
where all external circumſtances ſeem to be 
the ſame, there may be ſecret cauſes of dif- 
ference, as there are varicties in the children 
of the ſame family. The ſame country often 
exhibits differences among individuals ſimilar 
to thoſe which diſtinguith the moſt diſtant 
nations. Such differences prove, at leaſt, that 
the human conſtitution 1s ſuſceptible of all the 
changes that are ſcen among men. It is not 
more aſtoniſhing that nations, than that indi- 
viduals, ſhould differ +. In the one caſe, we 
know with certainty, that the varieties have 
ariſen ont of the ſame origin; and in the 
other, we have reaſon to conclude, independ- 
ently on the ſacred authority of revelation, 
that from one pair have ſprung all the fami- 
lies of the earth. 


* Vide pages 99—101, 

+ It would be lawful, if it were neceſſary, to have re- 
courſe to accidental cauſes to account for the varieties of na- 
tions; and to ſuppoſe that a country might have at firſt been 

copled by ſome anceſtor molt like the natives in features and 
gure. It would not be a {trained ſuppoſition, becauſe 
wa frequently ſee deformed perſons in civil ſociety reſemble 
, almoſt every ſavage nation. And thoſe who are acquainted 
with American migrations know, that commonly the molt poor, 
and lazy, and deformed, are the firlt to puſh their fortune in 
a rude and ſavage wilderneſs, where they can live, without 
labour, by fiſhing and hunting. 
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LORD KAIMS's DISCOURSE 


ON THE 


ORIGINAL DIVERSITY OF MANKIND, 


ORD Kaims, in a preliminary diſcourſe to his 

Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man, has undertaken 
to combat the principle which I have endeavoured to 
maintain, that all mankind are ſprung from one pair. 
His reputation ſtands ſo high in the literary world, 
that we may juſtly preſume he has comprehended in 
that diſſertation whatever can be urged with ſolidity 
againſt this opinion. Every reader will probably deem 
the refutation of ſuch an antagonift, no inconſiderable 
addition to the force of the preceding argument. 


The charaQer of Lord Kaims, as an author, ap- 
pears in this diſcourſe far inferior to that which he 
has juſtly obtained from his other works. And in 
ſome ſtrictures which I am now to make upon it, I 
propoſe to ſhew that many of the ſuppoſed facts on 
which his lordſhip relies in the train of his argument, 
have no exiſtence, and that almoſt the whole of his 
reaſoning is inconcluſive. 
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In the firſt place he ſays, © certain it is that all 
& men, more than all animals, are not equally fitted 
« for every climate. There were therefore created dif- 
« ferent kinds of men at firſt, according to the nature 
c of the climate in which they were to live, And if 
« we have any belief in Providence, it ought to be ſo. 
« Becauſe men, in changing their climate, uſually be- 
& come ſickly, and often degenerate.” 


This power of the climate to change the perſon, which 
his lordſhip confeſſes, when he calls it the degenerating 
of mankind, is the principle for which I plead ; and 
which, united with the influence of the ſtate of ſociety, 
is ſufficient to explain all the changes that are viſible 
in the different nations of the earth. Are not the 
inhabitants of Guinea and of Lapland degenerated races 
compared with the inhabitants of France and England? 
Tf theſe people had, in their own climates, attained 
the perfection of their nature, and the civilized Eu- 
ropeans had, by being tranſplanted thither, degene- 
rated far below them, the argument then would have 
had ſome force. But ſince the greateſt degeneracy of 
Europeans is only a reſemblance of theſe ſavages, the 
example concludes againſt his lordſhip's principle. 


| But men, he contends, were not made for different 
climates, ** becauſe, in changing their climate, they 
« r become ſickly.“ 


This argument ſuppoſes that man was not made 
for ſituations in which he is liable to encounter dan- 
ger 
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ger or diſcaſe. And yet we fee him, as it were by 
the appointment of Providence, continually encoun- 
tering both. If this argument were of weight, man 
is only an intruder on this world; for, every where 
he meets with ſickneſs and with death, True it is, 
men, by making great and ſudden changes of climate 
or of country, are expoſed to diſcaſe, But it is equally 
true of ſimilar changes even in the modes of living. 
And the argument proves only that all ſuch alter- 
ations ſhould be made gradually, and with precaution. 
If this prudential conduct be obſerved, the human 
conſtitution, as is known from aQual experiment, is 
capable of enduring the influence of every climate. It 
becomes, in time, aſſimilated by its ſituation, And 
the progeny of foreigners come at length to reſemble 
the natives, if they adopt the ſame manners, —In 
America we are liable to diſorder, by removing incau- 
tiouſly from a northern to a ſouthern ſtate ; and even 
from one part to another of the ſame ſtate; but it 
would be abſurd to conclude thence, that we are not 
of one ſpecies from New- Hampſhire to Georgia. Shall 
we conclude that the top of every hill, and the bank 
of every river, are inhabited by different ſpecies, be- 
. Cauſe the latter ate leſs healthy than the former? The 
conſtitution becomes attempered, in a degree even to 
an unhealthy region, and then it feels augmented ſymp- 
toms of diſorder, on returning to the moſt ſalubrious 
air and water : but does this prove that nature never 
intended ſuch men to drink clear water, or to breathe 
in a pure atmoſphere? This argument deſtroys itſelf 
by the extent of the conſequences which it draws 


after it. 
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His lordſhip's ſecond argument, which is only a re- 
petition of part of the firſt, is certainly an extraordi- 
nary example of philofophic reafoning—** Men,” ſays 
he, © muſt have been originally of different ſtocks, 
« adapted to their reſpective climates, becauſe an Eu- 
% ropean degenerates both in vigour and in colour on 
cc being removed to South America, to Africa, or to 
& the Eaſt Indies.” 


The fact is as his lordſhip ſtates it. An European 
changes his colour on being removed to theſe diftant 
climates. But one would think that true philoſophy 
ſhould have drawn from this fact a contrary concluſion. 
Certainly if an European had vt degenerated, as he 
- expreſſes it, in colour and in vigour, on being removed 
to other climates, it would have been a ſtronger proof 
of the original difference of races. 


He confirms this obſervation, however, by the ex- 
ample of a4 Portugueſe colony on the coaſt of Congo, 
« who, in a courſe of time, he affirms, have degene- 
& rated ſo much, that they ſcarce retain the appearance 
„ of men.” 


A fact more to the purpoſe of the preceding eſſay 
could not be adduced, Let it be applied to the neigh- 
bouring tribes of negroes and of Hottentots. Though 
they, in like manner, are become ſo rude, that ſcarcely 
do they retain the appearance of men, does not his 
lordſhip's example prove, that, in ſome remote period, 
they might have deſcended from the ſame origin with 
theſe degenerated Portugueſe ? 
| His 


\ 
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His lordſhip has been egregiouſly deceived in the 
principle on which he attempts to prove that America 
is not adapted to European conſtitutions. He aſſerts 
that “ Charleſtown in Carolina is inſufferably hot; 
« becauſe,” ſays he, “it has no ſea-breeze—thac 
& Jamaica itielf is a more temperate climate—and 
de that the inhabitants of both die ſo faſt, that, if con- 
dc tinual recruits did not arrive from Europe to ſup- 
c ply the places of thoſe that periſh, the countries 
« would be ſoon depopulated. —How cautions ſhould 
philoſophers be of aſlerting facts, without well exa- 
mining the authority on which they receive them! 
All theſe aſſertions are equally and entirely falſe, 
And if a philoſopher, and a lord of ſeſſions in Scot- 
land, talks ſo ignorantly of that country which, from 
its long and intimate connexion with Britain, he 
ſhould have underſtood better than any other, we 
may juſtly preſume that he is leſs acquainted with 
the Aſiatic and African nations; and that the objec- 
tions drawn from them by him, and by inferior writers, 
againſt the doQtrine of one race, are ſtill more weak 
and unfounded. 


His lordſhip uſes, as another argument for the ori- 
ginal diverſity of ſpecies among mankind, that com- 
mon European miſtake, that “ the natives of America 
« are deſtitute of hair on the chin and body,” 


That philoſophers ſhould ſometimes be deceived ia 
their information is not ſurpriſing; but they are cer- 
tainly blameable, after having found, in ſo many re- 
peated examples, the falſchood of voyagers, or their 

incapacity 


„ 


| incapacity for obſervation, to reſt, on ſuch dubious 
tales, an argument againſt the moſt common and ſacred 


opinions of mankind *. 


His lordſhip, in the next place, ſays with truth, that 
tc the northern nations, to protect them from the cold, 
4 have more fat than the ſouthern.” - But from this 
principle he draws a falſe concluſion, that © therefore 
« the northern and ſouthern nations are of different 
44 races, adapted by nature to their reſpective climates.” 

'— He ought to have drawn the contrary concluſion, 
that nature hath given ſuch pliancy to the human con- 
ſtitution as to enable it to adapt itſelf to every clime, 
The goodneſs of the Creator appears in forming the 
whole world for man, and not confining him, like the 
inferior animals, to a bounded range, beyond which he 
cannot paſs, either for the acquiſition of ſcience, or 
for the enlargement of his habitation. And the Di- 
vine wiſdom is ſeen in mingling in the human frame 
ſuch principles as always tend to counteract the ha- 
zards of a new ſituation. Fat protects the vitals from 
the too piercing influence of cold f. But this cover- 
ing being too warm for ſouthern regions, nature hath 
enabled the conſtitution to throw it off by perſpiration. 


„I have ſhewn in the Eſſay that this peculiarity bas been falſely im- 
puted to the natives of America, and that they are not, in this reſpect, 
diſtinguiſhed by nature from the reff of mankind. They have a cuſtom, 
founded on a capricious idea of beauty, of puiling out their hair with 
tweezers» And haſty and ſuperficial travellers have been deceived by the 
apparent ſmoothneſs of the chin and body, into the imagination, that they 
are naturally deſtitute of this excreſcence, 

+ Almoſt all animals that run wild in the foreſt, grow fatter at the ap- 
proach of winter; and they ſtill augment their fat by being removed to a 
latitude farther north, 
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The phyſical cauſe of this effect ought to have been 
no ſecret to a philoſopher who treats of human nature. 
Not to mention the natural effects of the relaxation of 
heat, or the bracing of cold, on the nouriſhment of the 
body, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the profuſe per- 
ſpiration that takes place in ſouthern latitudes, carries | 
off the oily with the aqueous parts, and renders the 
conſtitution thin; but a frigid climate, by obſtructing 
the evaporation of the oils, condenſes them in a coat 
of fat that contributes to preſerve the warmth of the 
animal ſyſtem. Experience verifies this influence of 
climate, The northern tribes which iſſued from the 
foreſts of Germany, and overrun the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, no longer retain their 
original groſſneſs, and their vaſt ſize. The conſtitution 
of Spain, and of other countries in the ſouth of Eu- 
rope, is thin; and the Europeans in general have be- 
come more thin by emigrating to America. Here is 
a double experiment, within the memory of hiſtory, 
made on entire nations. Many fingle examples will 
occur to every man's obſervation, The argument, 
therefore, which this writer derives from the fatneſs of 
one nation, and the leanneſs of another, is incon- 
cluſive for the purpoſe for which he urges it, the proof 
of different ſpecies of men. 


His next attempt is to prove that negroes are of a 
different ſpecies from whites. He ſays, © their ſkin 
<« js more cool and adapted to their fervid climate, For 
“ a thermometer applied to the body of an African, will 
« not indicate the ſame degree of heat as when applied 
<« to the body of an European.” 

The 
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The fact I will not diſpute. But admitting it to be 
true, with regard to the Europeans who travel to 
Africa, it is capable of explanation on the known prin- 
ciples of natural ſcience. Perſpiration from the hu- 
man body is analogous to the evaporation of fluids, 
which is one of the moſt cooling proceſſes in nature. 

It becomes a conductor to the internal heat, which it 
carries off as faſt as it is excited, and thereby preſerves 
the body in a moderate temperature. But when per- 
ſpiration is obſtructed, the retained heat immediately 
raiſes a fever in the ſyſtem. The more profuſe there- 
fore the perſpiration is, under the ſame degree of ex- 
ternal heat, the more temperate will be the warmth of 
the ſkin *®. In ſweating, the ſkin is ſenſibly cooler 
than before the ſweat begins to iſſue from the pores, 
In the torrid zone the heat, relaxing and opening the 
pores of the natives, will render both ſenſible and in- 
ſenſible perſpiration in them more copious and con- 
ſtant, than in the natives of northern regions who 
remove thither, Their conſtitution not being yet 
perfectly accommodated to the climate, they do not 
perſpire ſo freely. Being more full of blood, and 
highly toned, they ſuffer, in that fervid climate, the 

additional heat of an habitual fever. If the fact how- 
ever be as his lordſhip ſtates it, the experiment muſt 
have been made on the whites in Africa, before the 


* For a fimilar reaſon likewiſe, among others, the ſurfaces of all fluids 
preſerve a greater coolneſs under the ation of the direft rays of the fun 
than the ſurfaces of ſolid bodies. The ation of the ſun produces eva- 
poration ; and by this vapour the excited heat is conducted off, which, by 
remaining in ſolid bodies, renders them warmer than fiuids, And this 
is equally true, whether we conſider heat, with modern philoſophers, as 
an element, or, with the old philoſophers, as only an internal commotion 


of parts. 
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conſtitution was properly reduced to ſuffer the "intenſe 
heats of that region, For, in this climate, I can 
affirm, from actual experiment, that the ſkin of a negroe 
is not cooler than that of a white perſon, I have ap- 
plied the thermometer ſucceſſively to two perſons in 
my family of the ſame ſex, and nearly of the ſame age, 
the one white, and the other black, and, after making 
the trial in all reſpects as equal as poſſible, I have not 
been able, at the end of half an hour, to diſcover any 
difference in the elevation of the mercury, 


Some of his lordſhip's following remarks and rea- 
ſonings I beg leave to treat a little more briefly. 


« Is it poſſible, he aſks, „to account for the low 
tc ſtature, and little feet, and large head of the Eſqui- 
« maux? Or for the low ſtature and ugly viſage of the 


% Laplanders, by the action of cold?“ 


I have endeavoured to account for them from the action 


of ali in conjunction with the fate of ſeciety. 


« But the difference of latitude,” he ſays, © between 
* the Laplanders, and the Norwegians, and Fins, is 
* not ſufficient to account for the difference of fea- 
<« tures,” 


I have already explained the reaſon of this phæno- 
menon, The temperate climates border upon eternal 
cold, and civilized on ſavage ſociety, in every quar- 
ter of the globe, I have ſhewn that the forces of 

theſe 
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' theſe two powerful cauſes combined, are fully adequate 
to account for theſe different effects. 


His lordſhip confelles, that “ it has been lately diſ- 
&« covered by the Pere Hel, an Hungarian, that the 
« Laplanders were originally Huns,” 


Pere Hel has no doubt given authentic evidence of 
the fact, as appears by the conviction it has produced 
in his lordſhip, But it is ſtrange that it ſhould not 
have occurred to this ingenious writer, that from the 
ſame Huns are deſcended, likewiſe, ſame of the moſt 


beautiful nations in Europe, 


As an objection againſt the power of climate to 
change the complexion, he fays, © the Moguls and the 
%« ſouthern Chineſe are white.” If he means that they 
are not black, it is true : If he means that they are as 
white as the Europeans, it is falſe, If the Moguls are 
leſs diſcoloured than ſome other nations in the ſame 


latitude, I have before aſſigned the reaſon, The ſtate 


of civilization to which they had arrived, previouſly to 
their taking poſſeſſion of their preſent feats, enabled 
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44 wh ever change may have happened in later times, 


40 by war Or Com2mimerce,. 


Let us aſk, why fitted for the different climates in 
which they were placed? — The proper anſwer is, be- 
' cauſe they could not exiſt in other climates; or, be- 
cauſe they attain the greateſt perfection of their na- 
eure only in their own, Both theſe reaſons, in the 
preſent caſe, are inconſiſtent with experience. Let us 
remember * the changes that have been produced by | 
% war and by commerce.“ Nations have tranſplanted 
| themſelves to other climes ; yet they continue to exiſt 
and flouriſh—foreigners have become aſumilated to 
the natives, Inſtead of attaining, in their primitive 
abodes, the perfection of their nature, they have im- 
proved by migrating to new habitations. The Goths, 
the Moguls, the Africans, have become infinitely me- 
liorated by changing thoſe ſkies, for which it is ſaid 
they were peculiarly fitted by nature, They mult 
therefore have defeated, or improved upon the in- 
tentions of their Creator; or, at leaſt, have ſhewn 
the precautions attributed ta, him, by this author, to 
have been unneceſſary. Lord Kaims, having endea- 
voured 
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as Monomotapa, But if it were equally hot, there 
are other cauſes that produce a wide difference be- 
tween the figure and complexion of thoſe nations ®, 
The Abyſlinians are civiliaed, the Monomotapans are 
ſavage. The Abyflinians derive their origin from 
Arabia; and civilization enables them to preſerve their 
original features, The Monomotapans are evidently 
deſcended from the negroes of the equator, and their 
ſavage habits have continued the figure of their anceſtors 
with little variation. 


His lordſhip proceeds: There are many inſtances 
« of races of people preſerving their original colour 
« in climates very different from their own.” This 
is nearly true of civilized nations, the reaſons of which 
have been already aſſigned. It is not, however, by any 
means true, in the extent in which he aſſerts it f. He 
adds, „ and there is not a ſingle inſtance to the con- 


« trary.” To his lordſhip, the Portugueſe of Congo 


might have been that inſtance, 
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each tribe having 4 Jangouage peculiar 


Is it not natural then to ſuppoſe that theſe original 


< ti ibes were dittcrcut races of men placed in proper 
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climates, and left to form their own language? But 
this opinion we are not permitted to adopt, being 
taught a different leſſon by revelation. Though we 
cannot doubt of the authority of Moſes, yet his ac- 
count of the creation is not a little puzzling. Ac- 
cording to that account all men muſt have ſpoken 
the ſame language, viz. that of our firſt parents, 
But what of all ſeems the moſt contradictory to that 
account is the ſavage fate. Adam, as Moſes in- 
forms us, was endued by his Maker with an emi- 
nent degree of knowledge; and he certainly muſt 


have been an excellent preceptor to his children, 


and their progeny, among whom he lived ſeveral 
generations, Whence then the degeneracy of all 
men to the ſavage ſtate? To account for that dif. 
mal cataſtrophe, mankind muſt have ſuffered ſome 
terrible convulſion. That terrible convulſion is re. 
vealed to us in the hiſtory of the tower of Babel, 
By confounding the language of all men, and ſcat- 
tering them abroad upon the face of the earth, they 
were rendered ſavages, And to harden them for 
their new havitations, it was neceſſary that they 

: e ſhould 
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The fact I will not diſpute. But admitting it to be 
true, with regard to the Europeans who travel to 
Africa, it is capable of explanation on the known prin- 
ciples of natural ſcience. Perſpiration from the hu- 
man body is analogous to the evaporation of fluids, 
which is one of the moſt cooling proceſſes in nature, 
Tt becomes a conductor to the internal heat, which it 
carries off as faſt as it is excited, and thereby preſerves 
the body in a moderate temperature. But when per- 
ſpiration is obſtructed, the retained heat immediately 
raiſes a fever in the ſyſtem. The more profuſe there- 
fore the perſpiration is, under the ſame degree of ex- 
ternal heat, the more temperate will be the warmth of 
the ſkin B. In ſweating, the ſkin is ſenſibly cooler 
than before the ſweat begins to iſſue from the pores, 
In the torrid zone the heat, relaxing and opening the 
pores of the natives, will render both ſenſible and in- 
ſenſible perſpiration in them more copious and con- 
ſtant, than in the natives of northern regions who 
remove thither. Their conſtitution not being yet 
perfectly accommodated to the climate, they do not 
perſpire ſo freely. Being more full of blood, and 


highly toned, they ſuffer, in that fervid climate, the 
additional heat of an habitual fever. If the fact how- 


ever be as his lordſhip ftates it, the experiment mull 
have been made on the whites in Africa, before the 


* For a ſimilar reaſon likewiſe, among others, the ſurfaces of all fluids 
preſerve a greater coolneſs under the zction of the direct rays of the ſun 
than the ſurfaces of ſolid bodies. The adion of the ſun produces eva- 
poration ; and by this vapour the excited he2t js conducted off, which, by 
remaining in ſolid bodies, renders them warmer than fiuids, And this 
is equally true, w Bether we conſider heat, with modern philoſophers, as 
an element, or, with the old philoſophers, as only an internal commotion 


of parts. 
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conſtitution was properly reduced to ſuffer the "intenſe 
heats of that region, For, in this climate, I can 
affirm, from actual experiment, that the ſkin of a negroe 
is not cooler than that of a white perſon. I have ap- 
plied the thermometer ſucceſſively to two perſons in 
my family of the ſame ſex, and nearly of the ſame age, 
the one white, and the other black, and, after making 
the trial in all reſpects as equal as poſſible, I have not 
been able, at the end of half an hour, to diſcover any 
difference in the elevation of the mercury, 


- 


Some of his lordſhip's following remarks and rea- 
ſonings I beg leave to treat a little more briefly. 


ce Is it poſſible, he aſks, © to account for the low 
cc ſtature, and little feet, and large head of the Eſqui- 
c maux? Or for the low ſtature and ugly viſage of the 
„ Laplanders, by the action of cold?“ 


I have endeavoured to account for them from the action 
of cold in conjunction with the fate of ſociety. 


c But the difference of latitude,” he ſays, . between 
* the Laplanders, and the Norwegians, and Fins, is 


* not ſufficient to account for the difference of fea- 
< tures,” 


I have already explained the reaſon of this phæno- 


menon. The temperate climates border upon eternal 


cold, and civilized on favage ſociety, in every quar- 
ter 'of the globe, I have ſhewn that the forces of 
| | theſe 


(6148) 


theſe two powerful cauſes combined, are fully adequate 
to account for theſe different effects. 


His lordfhip confeſſes, that © it has been lately diſ- 
&« covered by the Pere Hel, an Hungarian, that the 


« Laplanders were originally Huns,” 


Pere Hel has no doubt given authentic evidence of 
the fact, as appears by the conviction it has produced 
in his lordſhip, But it is ſtrange that it ſhould not 
have occurred to this ingenious writer, that from the 
fame Huns are deſcended, likewiſe, ſame of the moſt 


beautiful nations in Europe, 


As an objection againſt the power of climate to 
change the complexion, he ſays, the Moguls and the 
<« ſouthern Chineſe are white.” If he means that they 
are not black, it is true : If he means that they are as 
white as the Europeans, it is falſe. If the Moguls are 
leſs diſcoloured than ſome other nations in the ſame 
htitude, I have before affigned the reaſon, The ſtate 
of civilization to which they had arrived, previouſly to 
their taking poſſeſſion of their preſent ſeats, enabled 
them to defend themſelves with ſome ſucceſs againſt 


the impreſſions of a new climate, 


His lordſhip adds, „ Zaara is as hot as Guinea, 


and Abyſſinia is hotter than Monomotapa, and yet 


£ the inhabitants of the former are nat ſo black as 
<< thoſe of the latter.“ His lordſhip's hiſtorical as 


well as phyſical knowledge, needs a little emendation. 


Taara is not ſo hot as Guinea, nor is Abyſſinia ſo hot 
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as Monomotapa, But if it were equally hot, there 
are other cauſes that produce a wide difference be- 
tween the figure and complexion of thoſe nations *. 
The Abyſſinians are civilized, the Monomotapans are 
ſavage. The Abyflinians derive their origia from 
Arabia z and civilization enables them to preſerve their 
original features, The Monomotapans are evidently 
deſcended from the negroes of the equator, and their 
ſavage habits have continued the figure of their anceſtors 
with little variation. 


His lordſhip proceeds: * There are many inſtances 
4 of races of people preſerving their original colour 
„in climates very different from their own.” This 
is nearly true of civilized nations, the reaſons of which 
have been already aſſigned. It is not, however, by any 
means true, in the extent in which he aſſerts it f. He 
adds, „ and there is not a fingle inſtance to the con- 
& trary.” To his lordſhip, the Portugueſe of Congo 
might have been that inſtance, 


Another argument for the original diyerſity of nations, 
on which ſome reliance is placed in this preliminary diſ- 
courſe, is taken from the variety of diſpoſition, ſpirit, 
and genius, exiſting in different countries, 


On this part of the ſubje&t ſome of his remarks are 
ſo ridiculouſly weak, that it is difficult to treat them 
with a ſerious face. Some of the oriental iſlands he 
mentions whoſe inhabitants are hoſ{ile, and others whaje 


See page 106 of the Eſſay, N 
+ Tais has been ſufficteniy ſhewa in the preceding Eſſay. 
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inhabitants are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and thence con- 
cludes a diverſuy of ſpecies. Kindneſs, or averſion, 
to ſtrangers depends on ſo many contingent cauſes, 
that there cannot be a more equivocal foundation on 
which to reſt the argument for different races. Na+ 
tions that have been often expoſed to hoſtile attacks, 
will be ſuſpicious of foreigners, and prone to repel 
them, Nations who have feldom ſeen the face of an 
enemy, will be diſpoſed to receive them with kindneſs 
and hoſpitality, As well might he have proved, that 
Europe in the tenth, and in the eighteenth century, 
was inhabited by different ſpecies of men, from, the 
facility and ſecurity with which a ſtranger can now 
paſs through all' its kingdoms, and the hazards to 
which he was then expoſed. His lordſhip goes on to 
confirm this argument by the example of ſome nations 
20% are full of courage and prompt to combat; and of 
others! who hardly know the arts of war, or have 
confidence to meet an enemy in battle, With equal reaſon 
I might conclude that the Greeks are not the ſame 
ſpecies now as when they gave. birth to Ageſilaus, 
Miltiades, and Alexander ; that the Romans were not 
the ſame ſpecies under Cæſar when they conquered, as 
under Auguſtulus when they loſt a world ; and that, 
among the Jews, the Eſſenes, who were peaceful her- 
mits in the foreſt, were not the ſame ſpecies with the 
martial Phariſees who reliſted Titus, But the argument 
is too abſurd to merit even this anſwer. 


| He ſpeaks, in the next place, of the ©. cowardice of 
the American Indians,” of whom he is manifeſtly 
ignorant, 
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1znorant, as a criterion of a diſtin ſpecies. He proves 
the character, becauſe they do not fight like the Eu- 
ropeans in an open held. An Indian philoſopher, who 
ſhould have examined the ſubject as ſuperficially as lord 
Kaims, would probably retort the charge of cowardice 
on the Europeans, becauſe they do not ſuffer torture 
like the natives of America, Nations have different 
ideas of courage and honour, and they exert theſe 
principles in different ways. The military education 
of an Indian conſiſts in learning to make war by ſtealth, 
and to ſuffer with heroic fortitude, The reaſons of 
their conduct in both, ariſe naturally out of their ſtate 
of ſociety . No people have ſuperior courage. They 
differ from civilized nations only in the manner of 


exerciling it. 


Another example of difference of diſpoſition, which 
proves, in his lordſhip's opinion, diverſity of race, he 
gives in „ the Giagas, a nation of Africa, who bury 
Hall their own children as ſoon as born, and ſupply 
& their places with others ſtolen from the neighbour- 
<« ing tribes.” On this tale I have made the proper 
comment already, If his lordſhip's opinion were not 
well known, we ſhould ſuſpect that he reaſoned in this 
weak manner only to expoſe to ridicule his favourite 
doctrine of the difference of ſpecies among men. Surely 
no devotee was ever guilty of more implicit faith than 


this unbeliever! 


The Japaneſe, his lordſhip eſteems, on this ſubject, 
a valuable example. © The Japaneſe,” ſays he, “ differ 


* Thefz reaſons are well illuftrated in Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, 
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te eſſentially from the reſt of mankind, becauſe when 
&« others would kill their enemies, they Kill themſelves 
de through ſpite.” If I miſtake not, a native of this 
ſelf-murdering country might find many of the {ame 
tribe under London bridge. | 


The Japaneſe furniſh his lorcihip with another ex— 
ample equally good. They never ſupplicate the 
& gods, like other men, in diſtreſs.“ That difference 
is certainly very ſtriking, between them and a certain 
claſs of men who never ſupplicate their Maker at any 
other time. And yet I have known many ſapaneſe, 
in my time, who have even curſed their Maker, in 
diſtreſs, as the author of their misfortunes, 


His Jordſhip acknowledges indeed that thefe argu- 
ments are not altogether concluſive; and therefore he 
proceeds to produce others that he eſteems more perfect 
in their kind. Theſe I ſhall quote at full length, that 
J may diminiſh nothing of their force; and endeavour 
to anſwer in as few words as poſſible. 


But not to reſt upon preſumptive evidence,” ſays 
he; © few animals are more affected than men ge- 
& nerally are, not only with change of ſeaſons in the 
& ſame climate, but with change of weather in the 
« fame ſeaſon, Can ſuch a being be fitted for all cli- 
& mates equally? Impoffible—horſes and horned cat- 
&« tle ſleep on the bare ground, wet or dry, without 
“ harm, and yet were not made for every climate: 
* can a man then be made for every climate, who is 
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* fo much more delicate, that he cannot fleep on wet 
&« ground without the hazard of ſome mortal diſeaſe ?*? 
— This is the argument. But it is refuted by the 
whole experience of the world. The human conſti- 
tution is the moſt delicate of all animal ſyſtems : but it 
is alſo the molt pliant, and capable of accommodating 
itſelf to the greateſt variety of ſituations. The lower 
animals have no defence againſt the evils of a new 
climate but the force of nature. The arts of human 
ingenuity furniſh a defence to man againſt the dangers 
that ſurround him in every region. Accordingly we ſee 
the ſame nation paſs into all the climates of the earth 
—reſide whole winters at the pole—plant colonies 
beneath the equator—purſue their commerce and eſta- 
bliſh their factories in Africa, Aſia, and America. 
They can equally live under a burning and a frozen 
txy, and inhabit regions where thoſe hardy animals 
could not exiſt. It is true, ſuch great changes ought 
not to be hazarded ſuddenly and without precaution. 
The greateſt evils that have ariſen from change of cli- 
mate have been occaſioned by the preſumption of health 
that refuſes to uſe the neceſſary precautions, or the 
neglect of ignorance that knows not what precautions 
to uſe®, But when changes are gradually and pru- 
dently effected, habit ſoon accommodates the conſti- 
tution to a new ſituation, and human ingenuity diſco- 
vers the means of guarding againſt the dangers of every 
ſeaſon, and of every climate, 


* Captain Cook has merited great praiſe for the ſervice he has rendered 


to mankind, by improving the art of preſefving health in long voyages, 
through the moſt diſtant climates. 
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« But men,” ſays his lordſhip, “ cannot ſleep on 
© the wet ground without hazard of ſome mortal diſ- 
« eaſe; and therefore concludes that “ they were 
« not fitted for all climates.” -I ſuppoſe by men he 
means Europeans ; becaule the favages of America ſleep 
on the ground, without hazard, in every change of 
weather, Whether he admits the favage into the 
rank of men or not, he concludes, from this circum- 
ſtance, that they are of a different ſpecies from the 
civilized and poliſhed people of Europe.—If his lord- 
ſhip had viſited the foreſts of America he would have 
found in this, as well as in other inſtances, how litt'e 
he was acquainted with human nature. He would 
have ſeen this argument, on which he reſts as a ca- 
pital proof, totally overturned. He would have ſeen 


Europeans, or the deſcendants of Europeans, become 


by habit, as capable as ſavages of uſing the naked 
earth for their bed, and of enduring all the changes 
of an inclement ſky. The Anglo-Americans on the 
frontiers of the ſtates, who acquire their ſuſtenance 
principally by hunting, enter with facility into all the 
habits of ſavages, and endure with equal hardineſs 
the want of every convenience of poliſhed fociety *. 


Not only the hunters, who have been long wied to that mode of 
life, are able to lodge, without injury, on the wet ground, and under all 
ſeaſons; but ihe large companies of men, emen, and children, who are 
continuelly removing from the interior parts of the United States, to the 
weſtern coun'ries for the ſake of occupying new lands, encamp, every night, 
in bs open air. They ſlecp on the earth, and frequen'ly under heavy 
ſhiwers of ſnow or rain, They kindle a large fire in the centre of their 
encampment, and flcep round it, extending their fect towards the pile, 
And many of them have aſſured me that, while their feet are warm, they 
ſoffzr little inconvenience from the vapour of the ground, or even from 
rain or ſnow, 
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So that this argument, like all the reſt, is not only in- 
concluſive to his purpoſe, but militates againſt him. 


« But the argument I chiefly rely on,” ſays his lord- 
ſhip, © is, that were all men of one ſpecies, there 
& never could have exiſted, without a miracle, different 
“ kinds, ſuch as exiſt at preſent. Giving allowance 
for every ſuppoſeable variation of climate, or of other 
* cauſes, what can follow but endleſs varieties among 
ce individuals as among tulips in a garden? Inſtead 
&* of which we find men of different &:nds ; the indi- 
« oM#uals of each kind remarkably uniform, and differ- 
& ing no leis remarkably from the individuals of every 
& other kind. Uniformity without variation is the 
ce offspring of nature, never of chance,” 


How often do philoſophers miſtake the eagerneſs 
and perſuaſion of their own minds for the light of 
truth and reaſon !—The firſt part of this argument 


is no more than an ardent and zealous aſſertion. As 


it reſts on no proof, it needs no refutation. And [I 
confidently appeal to the attentive and reflecting reader 
to judge, whether I have not aſſigned adequate cauſes 
of this effect, without the ſuppoſed neceſſity of recurring 
to miracle, , 


The ſecond part of this argument, on which ſo much 
reliance is placed, contains a fine ſimilitude; but that 
ſimilitude operates directly againſt his principle. What 
& can follow,“ he aſks, “ but endleſs varieties among in- 
& dividuals as among tulips in a garden?” -I anſwer, 


 tnat ſuch varieties among individuals are found in 


= every 


E 


every climate, in every region, in every family. But 
different climates muſt peceſlarily produce varieties not 
among individuals but among kinds, For the ſame cli- 
mate, or the ſame ſtate of ſociety, operating uniformly 
as far as it extends, muſt produce a certain uniformity in 
the ind, and operating d:fferently from every other cli- 
mate, or every other ſtate of ſociety, muſt render that 
kind different from all others. —** Uniformity,” ſays he, 
ce is the offspring of nature, never of chance,” Could 
his lordſhip mean to inſinuate by this remark that the 
operations of climate are the effect of chance, or that 
all its varieties are not governed by uniform and certain 
laws? Philoſophy is aſhamed of ſuch reaſoning in one 


of her champions! 


He adds, „There is another argument that ap- 
cc pears allo to have weight; horſes with reſpe& to 


& ſize, ſhape, and ſpirit, differ widely in different cli- 


„ mates. But let a male and female, of whatever cli- 
4 mate, be carried to a country where horſes are in 
& perſection, their progeny will improve gradually, 
„ and will acquire, in time, the perfection of their 
& kind. Is not this a proof that all horſes are of one 


cc kind?” 


His lordſhip hardly needs an opponent, he reaſons 
ſo ſtrongly againit himſelf. The ſpecies of men, no 
leſs than that of horfes, changes its appearance by 
every removal to a new climate, and by every altera- 
tion of the ſtate of ſociety, The preſent nations of 
Europe are an example in the way of improvement ; 


the Europeans which he acknowledges have degene- 
rated 
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rated by removing to Africa, Aſia, and South America, 
are an example in the contrary progreſſion. Carry the 
natives of Africa or America to Europe, and mix the 
breed, as you do that of horſes, and they will acquire 
in time the high perfection of the human form which 
is ſeen in that poliſhed country, Men will acquire it 


in the ſame number of deſcents as theſe animals.“ No,” 


ſays his lordſhip, “aa mulatto will be the reſult of the 
„ union of a white with a black *.“ 


That is true in the-firſt deſcent, but not in the fourth 
or fifth, in which, by a proper mixture of races, and 


by the habits of civilized life, the black tinge may be 


entirely effaced, 


There is, at preſent, in the college of New Jerſey, 
a ſtriking example of a ſimilar nature, in two young 
gentlemen of one of the firſt families in the ſtate of 
Virginia, who are deſcended, in the female line, from 
the Indian emperor Powhatan, They are in the fourth 
deſcent from the princeſs Pocahuntis, a high-fpirited 
and generous woman, And though all their anceſtors 
in Virginia have retained ſome characters, more or 
leſs obvious, of their maternal race, yet, in theſe young 
gentlemen, they ſeem to be entirely effaced. The hair 
and complexion, of one in them particular, 1s very 
fair, and the countenance and figure of the face is 
perfectly Anglo-American, He retains only the dark 
and wig eye that has diſtinguiſhed the whole family, 


* The ſame thing, his loreſhip might have remarked, takes place in 
horſes as in the human race, The properties of two different breeds will, 
in the firſt deſcent, be equally blended in the offspring. 
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and rendered ſome of them remarkably beautiful. Ii; 
lordſhip's argument, therefore, if it be good, is a clear 
proof againſt himſelf that all men are of one kind. 


He concludes, hawever, from the preceding remarks 
which he has made, „that mankind muſt have been 
originally created of different ſpecies, and fitted for 
ce the different climates in which they were placed, 
« whatever change may have happened in later times,. 
« by war or commerce,” 


Let us aſk, why fitted for the different climates in 
which they were placed ?— The proper anſwer is, be- 
cauſe they could not exiſt in other climates; or, be- 
cauſe they attain the greateſt perfeCtion of their na- 
eure only in their own, Both theſe reaſons, in the 
preſent caſe, are inconſiſtent with experience, Let us 
remember * the changes that have been produced by 
« war and by commerce.” Nations have tranſplanted 
themſelves to other climes ; yet they continue to exift 
and flouriſh—foreigners have become aſumilated to 
the natives, Inſtead of attaining, in their primitive 
abodes, the perfection of their nature, they have im- 
proved by migrating to new habitations. The Goths, 
the Moguls, the Africans, have become infinitely me- 
liorated by changing thoſe ſkies, for which it is ſaid 
they were peculiarly fitted by nature, They muſt 
therefore have defeated, or improved upon the in- 
tentions of their Creator; or, at leaſt, have ſhewn 
the precautions attributed to him, by this author, to 
have been unneceſſary. Lord Kaims, having endea- 
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voured to demonſtrate, in the manner we have ſeen, 
the exiſtence of original varieties among mankind, 


proceeds to the concluſion in an equal ſtream of co- 
gent reaſoning. “ There is a remarkable fact,” ſays 
his lordſhip, © which confirms the foregoing conjec- 
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tures : as far back as hiſtory goes, the earth was in- 
habited by ſavages divided into many ſmall tribes, 
each tribe having a language peculiar to itſelf, 
Is it not natural then to ſuppoſe that theſe original 
tribes were difterent races of men placed in proper 
climates, and left to form their own language? But 
this opinion we are not permitted to adopt, being 
taught a different leſſon by revelation. Though we 
cannot doubt of the authority of Moſes, yet his ac- 
count of the creation is not a little puzzling. Ac- 
cording to that account all men muſt have ſpoken 
the ſame language, viz. that of our firſt parents, 
But what of all ſeems the moſt contradictory to that 
account is the ſavage flate. Adam, as Moſes in- 
forms us, was endued by his Maker with an emi— 
nent degree of knowledge; and he certainly muſt 


have been an excellent preceptor to his children, 


and their progeny, among whom he lived ſeveral 
generations. Whence then the degeneracy of all 
men to the ſavage ſtate? To account for that diſ- 
mal cataſtrophe, mankind muſt have ſuffered ſome 
terrible convulſion. That terrible convulſion is re- 
vealed to us in the hiſtory of the tower of Babel. 
By confounding the language of all men, and ſcat- 
tering them abroad upon the face of the earth, they 
were rendered ſavages. And to harden them for 
their new habitations, it was pecellary that they 

f & ſhould 
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ſhould be divided into different kinds, fitted for dif. 
te ferent climates, Without an immediate change of 
« bodily conſtitution, the builders of Babel could not 
&« poſſibly have ſubſiſted in the burning region of 
& Guinea, or in the frozen region of Lapland, If 
& t\'+ common language of men had not been con- 
6 ded upon their attempting the tower of Babel, 
« | firm that there never could have been but one 
ec language. Antiquaries conſtantly ſuppoſe a migrat- 
© ing ſpirit in the original inhabitants of the earth, 
& not only without evidence, but contrary to all pro- 
bability. Men never deſert their connexions nor 
ee their country without neceſſity, Fear of enemies, 
« and of wild beaſts, as well as the attraction of ſociety, 
&« are more than ſufficient to reſtrain them from wan- 
e dering; not to mention that ſavages are peculiarly 


&« fond cf their natal foil,” 
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When ignorance pretends to ſneer at revelation, 
and at opinions held facred by mankind, it is too con- 


| temptible to provoke reſentment, or to merit a retali- 


ation in kind. —\Vhen a philoſopher deſcends to the 
diſhoneſt taſk, the moit proper treatment is to hold 
out to the world his weakneſs and miſtaxe. Mankind 
will heap upon him the contempt he deſerves for in- 
termeddling with a ſubject he does not underſtand, 
Abſurdity and error are at no time fo deſpicable as 
when, in a ridiculous confidence of ſhrewdneſs and 
ſagacity, they ailume airs of ſuperiority and ſneer. It 
would be tedious to remark all the weakneſles of the 
paragraph I have juſt quoted. One J will point out, 


and then I ſhali ſhew, that the Whole foundation of 
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this reaſoning is falſe, and indicates an utter Ignorance 
of human nature in that ſtate of ſociety of which he 


ſpeaks. 


&« Without an immediate change of bodily conſti- 
66 tution,” ſays he, © the builders of Babel could not 
« poſſibly have ſubſiſted in the burning region of Gui- 
&« nea, or the frozen region of Lapland.” Yet ex- 
perience teaches us that mankind can exiſt in every 
climate. The Europeans, to mention no others, have 
armies, or colonies, in all the regions of the globe. 
And if his lordſhip believes that the intenſity of a 
frozen or, a torrid climate was ſufficient to have de- 
ſtroyed the builders of Babel, he ſhould have no ob- 
jection ſurely, after ſuch a declaration, to acknowledge 
that they might have altered the figure, or changed the 
complexion. Yet his whole object is to combat this 


principle, He allows the greater, he denies the leſs 


effect. But errors or contradictions of this kind, lord 
Kaims, in his zeal againſt an obnoxious doctrine, 
caſily overlooks, 


I propoſed in the next place to ſhew, that the 
whole foundation on which the reaſoning in this pa- 
ragraph reſts is falſe, and only proves his ignorance 
of human nature in that ſtate of ſociety of which he 
ſpeaks, —lIt reſts on two principles, 1ſt, That the chil- 
dren of Adam or Noah could never have become ſavage 
if theſe fathers of the race were the wiſe men which 
Moſes repreſents them to be—and 2dly, That there 
never could have exiſted a diverſity of languages. On 
the other hand, I doubt not of being able to prove, 

that 
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that the ſavage condition of the greater part of the 
world was the neceſſary conſequence of one family, 
and of the ſtate of the earth as Moſes repreſents it 
immediately after the deluge.—And that out of the 
favage ſtate, diverſity of languages would naturally 


ariſe. 


I am not now going to explain the hiſtory of Ba- 
bel, or to unfold or defend the miracles recorded in 
the ſacred ſcriptures. I take the matter on his lord- 
ſhip's ground, who, no doubt, moſt devoutly and fer- 
vently diſbelieves all miraculous interpoſition of the 
Deity, and ſhew that, in the nature of things, man 
would become ſavage, and language would become 


divided, 


Man defcended after the deluge into an immenſe 
wilderneſs in which the beaſts would naturally multi- 
ply infinitely faſter than the human race. Agricul- 
ture would probably, from habit and inclination, be 
the employment of Noah, and his immediate deſcend- 
ants; and with them would commence the civilized 
ſtate which can be traced without interruption, from 
the countries which they occupied, and the period in 
which they lived, down to our own country, and to 
the preſent times.—But agriculture furniſhes too flow 
and Jaborious a ſubſiſtence to be grateful to all men, 
Many, in the midſt of a wilderneſs filled with beaſts, 
would be ready to forſake the toils of clearing and cul- 
tivating the ground, and to ſeek their proviſion from 
the chace, which has heen ever a favourite exerciſe of 


mankind, particularly in rude ages, Hunting would 
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ſoon ſpread them over extenſive regions, and diſperſe 
them widely from one another. Single families, ot 
collections of a few families, ſeated in ſeparate diſtricts 
of a country almoſt boundleſs, would become inde- 
pendent tribes, and the mode of procuring ſubſiſtence 


would render them ſavage. His lordthip ſuppoſes 


that there is an invincible objection againſt ſuch diſ- 
perſion, and ſuch manners, in the example and advice 
of a venerable anceſtor, and in the ſocial diſpoſition 
of mankind. — The example and advice of Noah and 
his ſons would doubtleſs have great influence on that 
civilized people, which would naturally grow up round 
their immediate habitation. But how ſhould they 
influence their remote deſcendants who were ranging 
the foreſts at the diſtance of an hundred or a thou- 
ſand leagues? To anſwer this queſtion, he confidently 
pronounces that mankind would always have been 
within the reach of this example, becauſe they never 
would have ſeparated from one another, and from 
the pleaſures of improved ſociety. —** Men,” fays he, 
« never deſert their connexions, nor their country, 
« without neceſſity — fear of enemies, and of wild beaſts, 
« as well as the attractions of ſocicty, are more than 
« ſufficient to reſtrain them from wandering : not to 
ce mention that ſavages are peculiarly fond of their 
ce natal ſoil.” 4 


Theſe ideas are derived from civilized ſociety, and 
are not applicable to ſavage life. *Tis ridiculous to 
talk of the fear of wild beaſts to men whoſe diverſion 
it is to purſue and flay them—and not much leſs abſurd 
is it, to talk of the attractions of ſociety, and of at- 

_ tachments 
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tachments to a natal foil, to people in a wilderneſs, 
to whom migration is a habit—to whom every ſpot 
of ground is equal where they can find game—and 
who feel the charms of the chace more ſenſibly than 
the charms of ſociety, What is the pleaſure of ſociety 
in that rude ſtate Deſtitute of ſentiment or con- 
verſation, it is little more than the pleaſure that dumb 
animals feel at the approach of other animals of the 
ſame ſpecies. The chace, which to them is productive 
of higher and ſtronger enjoyments, eaſily breaks the 
feeble ties of ſuch ſociety; and hunters, like beaſts 
of prey, delight in ſolitudes and deſerts. - Men in 
ſuch a ſtate migrate through caprice, or through cu- 
rioſity, or for the convenience of hunting.— The in- 
fluence of extenſive lands lying in common, and ready 
to be occupied by the firſt comer, is extremely viſible 
on the inhabitants of theſe United States. Their fa- 
thers came from Europe with all thoſe fixed habits, 
and thoſe tendencies to local attachments, which can 
reaſonably be imputed to any people. They took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a boundleſs foreſt, which had a ſpeedy 
and an aſtoniſhing effect on their manners. The 
Anglo-Americans diſcover comparatively little attach- 
ment to a native ſoil. No hereditary poſſeſſion, no 
objects of antiquity, ſeize the imagination,.and fix it to 
a certain ſpot. The people migrate without reluc- 
tance, to the greateſt diſtances—they change their ha- 
bitations as ſoon as they become ftraitened in their 
quarters—and forſake their friends, and the place of 
their nativity, for apparently ſmall - conveniencies. 
This is more the caſe as you paſs from the cultivated 


lands near the ocean, towards the weſtern frontiers. 
| In 
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In proportion as the citizens of the ſtates approach 
the vicinity of the Indian tribes, ſimilarity of ſituation 
produces alſo a great approximation of manners, If 
his lordſhip had ſeen America, he would have ſeen 
men for ever migrating from the midſt of ſociety to 
uncultivated deſerts—he would have often ſeen them 
forſake the conſtraints of civilization, for the inde- 
pendence and the charms of a ſtate approaching to 
ſavage—he would have ſeen the frontiers of all the 
United States filled with the deſcendants of Europeans, 
who have, in a great meaſure, adopted the manners 
of the native Indians, along with their mode of pro- 
curing ſubliſtence—he would have ſeen theſe people, 
as ſociety advances upon them from the cities and the 
ſea-coaſt, retreating before it into the wilderneſs— 
he would have ſeen men decline the Jabours of agri- 
culture as a toil, and prefer the fatigues of hunting to 
all other pleaſures—he would have ſeen that man- 
kind often find charms in the indolence and independ- 
ence of the ſavage ſtate ſuperior to thoſe that reſult 
from the refinements and attractions of civil ſociety, 
which muſt be purchaſed with labour, and held by 
ſubordination—he would have ſeen that wanderers have 
no attachment, as he ſuppoſes, to their natal foil—he 
would have ſeen multitudes of the people of theſe 
United States change their habitations without regret— 
he would have ſeen the Indians, either ſingly, or in 
companies, travel for many moons ſucceſſively, to ex- 
plore other foreſts, and to ſeek for other rivers—he 
might have ſeen whole tribes riſe from their ſeats at 
once, and carrying with them the bones of their fa- 
thers, ſeek new habitations at the diſtance of an hun- 

dred 
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dred or two hundred Jeagues.—But his lordſhip has 
not ſeen them, and he ſpeaks of the ſavage ſtate with- 
out underſtanding it, and of human nature, in the be- 
ginning of time, without knowing how it would ope- 
rate then, or how it has operated, in ſimilar ſitua— 
tions, in later periods, Like many other philoſophers 
he judges and reaſons, only from what he has ſeen in 
a ſtate of ſociety highly improved ; and is led to form 
wrong concluſions from his own habits and prepoſſeſ- 
ſions. On his principles, a ſavage ſtate could never 
have exiſted, on the ſuppoſition of many races of men, 


more than of one. Fear of wild beaſts, and the at- 


trations of ſociety, would have held each race toge- 
ther, and prevented their diſperſion. Every art of 
agriculture would have been tried, before they would 
have extended their habitations into the dangerous wil- 
derneſs. A civilized community would have ariſen 
rouyd their firſt habitations. And when they ſhould 
have been compelled by neceſſity to enlarge their limits, 
they would have done it in ſociety, The foreſt would 
have fallen before them as they advanced; and fear 
and the ſocial principle would have equally contributed 
to reſtrain them from the hazards, and the diſper- 
fion conſequent upon the ſpirit of the chace. The 
world, inſtead of being filled with numerous tribes of 
ſavages, would have every where preſented to us civil- 
ized and poliſhed nations. His lordſhip, on this ſub- 
ject, for ever reaſons againſt himſelf, He means to 
combat the doctrine of one race by the exiſtence of 
the ſavage ſtate ; which yet is a neceſlary conſequence 
of that doctrine, and would be certainly precluded on 


his own principles. 
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His lordſhip's next error conſiſts in aſſerting that, 
& on the ſu ppoſition of one race, there never could 
&© have exiſted a diverſity of languages.” This error 
is the conſequence of the preceding. Both principles 
are intimately connected together. Similarity of lan- 
guage would naturally have ariſen out of univerſal 
civilization, continued down from the original of the 
race. Diverſity of language neceſſarily ſprings out 
of the ſavage ſtate. The ſavage ſtate has few wants, 
and furniſhes few ideas that require terms to expreſs 
them. The habits of ſolitude and filence incline a 
ſavage rarely to ſpeak. When he ſpeaks it is chiefly 
in figures, and the ſame terms are uſed for different 
ideas v. Speech muſt, therefore, be extremely nar- 
fow, in this rude condition of men. It muſt, like- 
wiſe, be extremely various. Every new region and 
every new Climate will preſent different ideas, and 
create different wants, that will naturally be expreſſed 
by various terms. Hence will originate great diver- 
ſity in the firſt elements of ſpeech among all ſavage 


1 Savoges ſpeak fo much by figure, and even by geſture, that it greatly 
enntracts the limits of their language, They have no adjectives, no par- 
ticles, no abſtract terms, no ſingular denoninations. They bave no parts 
of ſpeech but the ſubſtantive and the verb. Their verbs are confined to 
7 very few ſtates and actions of animale z and perhaps ſore other objects of 
nature that are moſt familiar, Their ſubſtantives conſiſt of a few general 
names of animals, of vegetables, and of ſome of the moſt obvious parts of the 
inanimate world, ſuch as rocks, rivers, mountains, - When they would ex- 
preſs a quality, they do it figuratively by applying the name of one ſenũble 
object to another, A deer is a ſwift manu fox is a wiſe or an artful man 
bear is a ſtrong, d furious, or a courageous man, Thus by applying the 
ſame term to fignify ſeveral ideas, by having but two parts of ſpeech, and 
thoſe derives from few objects, and by ving geſtures frequently to ſupply the 
Fer of the verb, ſpeech is iedut ed among. them to a narrow compaſs, 
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nations. If a few common principles ſhould be 
handed down from the original family; yet theſe, in 
time, would be changed by the uſual flux of language, 
Tongues would become as various as the tribes of men. 
Speech being, therefore, in the firſt ages, both ex- 
tremely narrow, and extremely diverſified, theſe rude 
people would begin their progreſs towards improvement, 
with few, or with no elements in common. And in 
the infinite multitude of words which civilization and 
refinement add to language, no two nations, perhaps, 
have ever agreed upon the ſame ſounds to repreſent 
the ſame ideas. Superior refinement, indeed, may in- 
duce imitation, conqueſts may impoſe a language, and 
extenſion of empires may melt down different nations, 
and different dialects, into one mals. But independent 
tribes naturally give riſe to diverſity of tongues, Thus, 
perhaps, the ſpeech of men was at firſt one—it be- 
came gradually divided into a multitude of tongues— 
and the progreſs of civilization, and the mixing of 
nations by conqueſt or by commerce, tends to bring 
it back again towards one ſtandard.— His lordſhip fails 
in every proof. And this laſt argument, which he 
deemed among the ſtrongeſt, againſt the hiſtory of the 
ſcriptures, and the common origin of mankind, mili- 
tates like the reſt againſt himſelf, and confirms the 
doctrine that he oppoſes, 


| Such is the attack which this celebrated philoſopher 


has made on the doctrine of one race. In all the writ- 


ings of this author, there is not another example of ſo 
much weak and inconcluſive reaſoning. This ought 
in juſtice to be imputed to the cauſe, and not to the 


4 | writer, 
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writer, His talents are univerſally acknowledged, It 
was for that reaſon I choſe to make theſe ſtrictures on 
him, rather than on an author of inferior name. He 
has probably ſhewn the utmoſt force of that cauſe which 
he has undertaken to defend, If he has failed, it is 
only becauſe it is incapable of defence. For to him 
I may apply the lines which, on another ſubject, he ap- 
plies to Dr. Robertſon: 


— Si Pergama dextra 
Defend; poſſent, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 
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